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Beginning September 20, the cost of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


to any unit, headquarters, office, or other activity of the Army, was 





reduced from four dollars per year to 
THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


Also beginning with that same date the rate to any company or 






other unit or activity wanting more than one copy -- some compan- 





ies already take twenty, and every Infantry company needs at least 





five -- was established at 
TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF FOR EACH. 







For many years The JOURNAL has held its unit-membership rate at ; 
four dollars and its individual membership rate at three dollars. Not §— * 
only did the magazine cost between three and four dollars to print. & ,, 
It was also felt that members of the U. S. Infantry Association should : 

I 





receive a special rate, and that it was justifiable to set a higher cost 





when a single copy went to between a hundred and two hundred men. 





The JOURNAL still costs more to publish, on the average, than 





the new unit rates announced above. But its distribution of books 





has climbed with the growing Army, and it was felt that this same 





fighting Army should receive first share in the additional revenue to 





this fighting soldier’s magazine. 





The new rates will hold for the war’s duration if they cannot be 
permanent as The JOURNAL hopes they can be. 


The same rates apply for two or more annual membership-sub- 







scriptions from any individual. 
TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF FOR EACH OF TWO OR 
MORE TO THE SAME OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 
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To New Readers of 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


[his is the first issue of this magazine that has ever had general distribution throughout the 
-ountry. New readers might like to know something about it. 

[he Journat is an Infantry magazine. But it contains articles about all sides of modern war- 
fare because every aspect of war is of close interest to the Infantry members of the fighting team. 

You won't find war news as such in this magazine. The big national magazines do too good 
3 job on reporting the war for us to tackle it. But in this one you may find much about how war 
is fought that you might not have known before. And you'll see how soldiers write and think 
professionally. 

The InFaNTRY JouRNAL is in its thirty-ninth year of continuous publication. It is owned by 
approximately 30,000 members of the United States Infantry Association, the greater part of 
whom are Army men on active duty. It is known as “The Infantry Association’s magazine for 
fighting men.” It is therefore not an official publication though it is naturally so close to the 
\rmy as almost to be a part of it. The military editors are members of the Service Journal Branch, 
Headquarters Army Ground Forces, and their immediate military commander is Major General 
Richard C. Moore. 

The editorial tradition of The INFANTRY JouRNAL, carried on its editorial masthead for many 
years, is that it is not “the mouthpiece of the War Department,” and that the appearance of an 
article in it “does not indicate the approval of the views expressed in it by any group or any in- 
dividual other than the author.” Working under the general mission of fostering the develop 
ment of military knowledge and thought within the Infantry and the Army, and of doing 
everything possible to win this war, the editors select and prepare the contents of the maga 
zine. None of the contents is specified by higher authority but all of it is intended as helpful 
material for the thinking military man. 

All activities of the Infantry Association, including the publication of The InrFanrry JouRNAL 
and the publication and sale of books, are conducted as a whole on a non-profit basis; no indi 
vidual receives any profits or dividends. For years the magazine has been published at a loss, 
and this is true now. Profits made through the sale of books make up this loss. 

The Journat goes to the farthest foreign sectors of our Army. And Army men of every grade 
and. rank from private to the highest have written to say they like it, and like to get it wherever 
they are and whatever their duties. And many persons not in uniform find interest in it in these 
days of war. 

And so if you are a new INFANTRY JouRNAL reader, the editors hope you find things in the 
magazine that add to your military interest. This nation of ours can do with more such interest 
among all its people, not for this war alone, but for the whole future. It is hoped, too, that you 
find witness here in these pages that your Army thinks as well as fights. 

And remember, if you will—The Inrantry Journat has only one aim, and it’s the same as 
your own—to do all it can to aid in winning this war. 
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W hat the Citizen Should Know About: 


ME sue, ON no 0s Cis sc 6 cc os $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

) §) $2.50 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD .. $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ......... $2.50 
By Capt. John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS $2.50 


By Major James E. Hicks 


THE ARMY ENGINEERS ... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 

iy. © © 6 «i e $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR ...... $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE . fe $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. ‘H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE .... $2.50 


By David O. Woodbury 
PPPPIPPPPIPPIIIIPEEERKEEEKEEKR EERE 


ENGINEERS IN BATTLE 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular Infantry Journal author tells the 
story of his own branch. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPIPPCEREEEEER ERE 


$1.50 


The Story of Our Air Forces 
By LT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD and 
BRIG. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 
THE ARMY FLYER $2.50 
WINGED WARFARE $3.00 


PPIPPPPPPIPPIPCREEEEEERE EERE 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By BERT LEVY 
A best seller since its publication in America, Guerrilla 
Warfare gives the lowdown on how to fight and win when 
the going is tough. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry «Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Meet Our Authors 


COLONEL CARLISLE V. ALLAN is a native of Neb 
a graduate of the Military Academy. From 192 
he was engaged in historical research and in re 











book, A Guide to the American Battlefields in | pene 
> ! 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL WARREN J. CLEAR entered the Arm 

1s a second lieutenant of Infantry in 1917. In 1935 hy 
was retired for disability but was called back into acti 


service in 1941 and ordered to the Philippines. He is ou 
second author to have studied the Japanese Army at fry 
hand, the first being L4EUTENANT COLONEL HAROLD poup 
who wrote an article on his experiences in 1937 for The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL which we reprinted in our Marc 


issue this year. 
* 


COLONEL R. ERNEST DuPUY is on duty at the War Depart 
ment Bureau of Public Relations. He entered the "ad 
during the World War and has served in both the Coag 
\rtillery Corps and Field Artillery. 

* 

Che concluding instalment of MAJOR GENERAL J. F. ©. Fu! 
Ler’s “Machine Warfare” appears in this issue. Genera 
Fuller is a retired British Army officer and a_prolifi 
writer on military subjects. 

* 

RICHARD E. HARRISON is the cartographer of Fortune mag 
zine and is responsible for the excellent map supplements 
distributed by that magazine. 

* 

Picture Post of London is authority for the statement tha 
MACDONALD HASTINGS has undergone the rigorous ob 
stacle course he describes in “The British Army Hardens 


up for Battle.” a 


RICHARD GORDON MCCLOSKEY is an editor at the Militar 
Service Publishing Company. He has had a varied jour 
nalistic experience in South America and Asia as well a: 
in the United States. 

a 

Joun srracuey is a British author and a flying officer i 
the Royal Air Force. 

* 

RoBERT sTRAUSZ-HUPE is a Viennese by birth. He was edu 
cated in his native city and at the University of Munich 
In 1923 he came to the United States and until 1937 wa 
employed by New York investment firms in positions 
which required frequent trips to Europe. He turned to 
writing and editing in 1937 and has served as associate 
editor of Current History as well as contributing to other 
magazines. Since 1940 he has been a special lectu rer O1 
international relations at the Wharton School of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania and instructor in political anc 
military geography at Temple University. He became 2 
citizen of the United States in 1938. 

* 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON this mont! 
turns his attention to Nazi map problems. For his sources 
Colonel Thompson uses German newspapers and mili 
tary magazines—sources which are not strange to him 
since hes spent fifteen months in Berlin and other middle 
European cities as a Freeman scholar and as a military 
student. 
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The Infantry Journal and Penguin Books Announce the co-publication of . 
~ CANS VS GERMANS: The First AEF i 
3 © AMERI : The First in Action 
g the | 
mre These battle accounts have all appeared in The Infantry Journal. They have not been put into this ; 
Army book for the sake of the military history or even the tactics they contain. Their value for this war 
5 he we are in lies in the intimate experience they give us of battle itself—From the Introduction. 
Ctive 
| 
S Our — — 1) 
om PORTRAIT OF A SOLDIER WE ATTACK | 
: = By COLONEL EDWARD §. JOHNSTON By CoLONEL ELLiot D. CooKE 
JUD ~ , ee . 
The Our object, said 7 emg is agieyee first-rate anting “This guy don’t want to run, Mr. Cooke,” White exclaimed 
larcl battalion We've got all the elements but we haven't got the bat- referring to our guide. 
arct talion.” ; a adh ; The Frenchman understood English 
The first thing to do is to make the men comforta le -_ happy. Mon dieu,” he protested, “the front line, she is approached with 
We had good officers, he said, good men, good basic discipline. coution' Nvec-co bas?” 
part With spirit of the kind that was ~ — — ee things —_ But Mavhe he was right, but we had no time to he sneaking up on the 
Army we couldn't depend on anyone else. ¢ had to do it ourselves Boche. We were due at the jump-off in less than five minutes and it i 
Oi THE DAY BEFORE CANTIGNY joy ty as though we were going to make it. As a matter of fact 
By COLONEL EDWARD S. JOHNSTON 
Most of them went to the Battle because they were soldiers, be- THE CORPORAL 
FUL cause it was ordered, because it was fitting, because it was expected By M Pan —— 
nera They were themselves in doubt as to what they would do to the y MAJor PAUL C. GREENE 
lif Battle, and what it would do to them. They did not know, them- Why they w ' ae ore bably | 
_ selves, whether they were brave or cowardly—and never did find y they were stragglers nohody knew nor cared; probably lost in 
jut. When almost all are heroes, and nearly everyone is frightened the fog. Not one of them hesitated when the tank driver took charge 
samy ba @ talionr tes aust s : ; of organizing for the attack on the machine-gun nest three hundred 
; J yards to the front, with no cover in sight. The question of rank 
ma THE TAKING OF MONTFAUCON never came up although no one but the tank driver himself seemed 
ents ; : to know what his rank was. Automatically, he took command and 
By PRIVATE (first class) JAMES M. CAIN, II from the center of the line, shouted, “We carf get that so-and-so up 
YMCA,” says another, and I went on. And then all of a sud- there. Let's go! 
that jen | knowed why them guys was acting like that, and why it was 
'" was this: Ever since they come to France, they had heen told if NO MEDALS 
0D somebody up in the front lines asks you what your outfit is, don't 


dens you tell him hecause maybe he’s a German sprv trving to find out By SERGEANT GERALD V. STAMM 


something. Because of course they wasn't really worried none that 
I was a German spy. What they was worried about was that maybe 
I was an MP or something that was going around finding out 


A big strawstack loomed up straight ahead. About twenty of us 
pumped enough lead into it to have exterminated even the mice. We | 


way ) how they was minding the rule, and they wasn't taking no chances were preparing to attack it with the bayonet when a tall, gangling 

jour Later on, when a whole hell of a lot of couriers had got lost and officer, grinning from ear to ” — AP and peg se a | 
. d ge ‘ : y . a ‘ll away re.” dica wave wit ; thum 

I] as the American Army didn't know was it coming or going, they hell away from here.” He indicated the front wave with his thu 


changed that rule. They marked all the PC's good so you could That's the place to do your shooting 


see them, and had arrows pointing to them a couple miles away 
so you couldn't get lost. But the rule hadn't been changed that 
T morning, and that was why them guys wouldn't say nothing 


SINGLE-HANDED: SAM WOODFILL’S BIG DAY 





=F By LIEUTENANT COLONEL DAN D. Howe ! 
WE CAN TAKE IT | : bs | 
By CoLonex Euuior D. Cooke Now inch by inch he moved his rifle up to the position of aim, { 
edu and then squeezed his trigger and fired right under the edge of the q 
em The more fortunate had something to work with, but tables of German soldier's clearly outlined helmet. He reloaded with the least I 
‘ equipment do not contemplate officers digging holes. Just the same possible movement of hand and wrist as the face dropped out of i 
was we needed holes, and deep ones, too. Tables or no tables, I bur- sight. Another appeared at once in its place. He fired again and the j 
ions rowed three feet underground with a mess-kit cover, knife, fork, and second face was gone like the first. Four times he fired, and four | 
d to finger nails. It didn't take me very long to do it, either. times a face disappeared. 
“ate a 2 . 
‘h This is a book every American Army leader should take to heart. 
er ; 
ron 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
Ini 
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The Officer’s Guide 


(Ninth Edition) 


To keep in step with the needs of our expanding army, it has been necessary to bring out 
a new edition of THE OFFICER’S GUIDE—the third since Pearl Harbor! 
To Have THE OFFICER’S GUIDE Is To Know Your Way Around! 


$2.50 











Manual of Mess 
Management 


Over 300 Pages of Information 
for Every Soldier from 
CO to Cook 


New mess officers will find this book indis- 
pensable; old-timers will find it convenient. 


$2.00 


Company Administration 
and Personnel Records 


TWELFTH EDITION 
July, 1942 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 
Waterproof paper binding $1.50 


Full cloth binding .... Or 








Company Duties: 


A Checklist 


WAR EDITION 


Since the first edition proved the need for a simple 
checklist of the “housekeeping” duties of companies 
and similar units, it has been completely revised for 
wartime use. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more cop-es: 17¢ each 








Soldier’s Handbook 


A newly-revised reprint of the official handbook 


with seventy-five pages of additional material. 





The new additions include official dope on antiair 


craft and antimechanized protection and lookouts 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 


51 or more copies: 17¢ each 








Keep ’em Rolling 


A Driver’s Handbook 


Every driver should have a copy of this handbook. 
It'll help him solve his motor vehicle problems. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





How the Jap Army Fights 


This Infantry Journal-Penguin Book tells how the 
Jap trains and fights, and also describes the weapons 
he uses. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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ALL THE TEAM 


There’s a lot written and said about combat teams as we train our fighting 
units for this war. But it doesn’t mean much unless everybody think: and 
trains daily in terms of combat teams—everybody from army commanders 
down to squad leaders. 

‘Combat team” means the same thing for every leader of fighters, no mat. 
ter how many stripes or bars or stars he wears. It means a number of fighting 
men or outfits, with many different weapons, all doing their utmost to help 

each other get one job done. Yes, just one big job of fighting—the smashing 
of the enemy. 

The sergeant and his rifle squad are a combat team in themselves. Ga. 
rands, autorifles, carbines, hand grenades, and rifle grenades—these are the 
five first-rate, powerful weapons for killing used by the fighting team in the 
rifle squad. 

But the squad is a part of another team, the team of the platoon. There 
are deadly 60mm. mortars and light machine guns, and two more rifle squads 
— all fighting along with that first rifle squad to attack or defend, and to kill 
while doing either. 

You can carry this idea right on up, and every modern fighting Infantry 
man needs to do.so. For a squad is not just part of a platoon combat team— 

It’s part of a company combat team—for the battle job of the 81mm. mor 
tars is teamwork with the squads and platoons. 

It’s part of a battalion combat team——for the battle job of heavy weapons i: 
teamwork with the squads, platoons, and companies. 

It's part of a regimental combat team—for the one battle job of the regi. 
mental weapons, the AT guns, the 75’s, and the 105’s is to work with the bat 
talions, the companies, and the platoons—and the rifle squads with their 
Garands, their autorifles, their carbines, and their hand and rifle grenades 

You can take the thought of the combat team still higher—right on up to 
the top—and it still makes the good sense of modern war. The bomber and 
the fighting plane, the tank of every size, the gun of every caliber, the chemi: 
cal mortar with its smoke (and its gas if it comes to that), the engineer fighter 
with his TNT, are fighting members of the same great team as every rifle 
squad in a fighting force, wherever the force may be fighting. 

You don't have to start with a rifle squad to show these many teams. You 
can start with the crew of a single plane, a single gun, ora single tank. And 
you reach the same simple fact. There are small teams and big teams and 
teams in between. The smallest are part of every other team all the way to 
the top. And all of these teams—there isn’t a single tactical, technical ot 























































































WAKE ONE TEAM © 


ing @ “special” exception—have one sole purpose, to surprise, to outwit, to kill, 
and to overwhelm, to stamp out the tough, able, cold-hearted fighting men in the 
lers lanes and tanks and ranks of our enemies. 


A leader who ever forgets these things is a poor excuse for a fighting man. | 
nat: 7 The leader who forgets the team, who lets his lower leaders try to win the | 
ing § war by themselves, should never be permitted to get to battle. He will lose | 
elp & fights and waste lives if he does get there. | 
ing This applies to the rifle-platoon leader who constantly keeps those deadly 

little mortars of his in reserve because he hasn't the energy and brains to get 
Ga- @ them in place where they'll be some good to his squads—who thinks they 
the J are only of use on perfect ground for observation and defilade. 
the lt applies to the infantry battalion commander who doesn't find use for 
his big mortars every time they can possibly help his companies forward in 
ere @ the drive of their attack. 
ads It fits, also, the regimental commander who wastes unrecoverable minutes 
kill J by making the contact man from his supporting artillery or other support- 
ing units wait till he can remember the Infantry has such powerful support. 
try And it fits, exactly as much, every man in the Army whose pride in the 
branch insignia he wears on his collar outweighs for a moment his pride as a 
lor @ member of the whole fighting team. 
| There has already been, in this War, one superb example of American 
S18 combat teamwork—the troops on Bataan. Writing last month in The JOUR- 
NAL, the Inspector General who was with those troops said: ‘I never once 





>]. 
“Sd 


heard of any friction of any kind between the different fighting teams. 


— ee 


at The whole fighting force pitched in and there weren't any hitches due to dif- 

elr M® ferent collar ornaments. And this extended to the Naval units and Marines | 
les and air units, which operated as ground troops after their planes were gone. 
)t0 @ An army is supposed to work as a combat team according to all the tactical 
ind #@ doctrines taught in our military manuals. Well, the teamwork was there, in 

ml: # our force on Bataan, from beginning to end.” 

ter Bataan was a tough, desperate defense which welded every unit together. 

ifle [t's got to be the same in our attacks—in every one of them. In modern war ) 
: you don’t get places unless you hit the enemy with everything you've got 

ou trom H-hour on. And you can’t hit them with everything all at once unless 

nd §@ every combat team from squad to army is clicking, and knows it can count on 

ind every other member of every team, and knows to perfection how to work in 

(0 @® battle with every other team, as one fighting part of the big fighting team 

or @ made up of the whole hitting force. | 
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By MacDonald Hastings 


When the will to win is so strong that, rather than 
risk losing a ball game or a cricket match, you'll sock 
the umpire over the head with your bat, it can be said 
of you that you're “bloody-minded.” The term, in its 
current British military connotation, is a polite way of 
suggesting that you've got what it takes to. make a first- 
class fighting man. And a first-class fighting man means 
a trained killer. Simply, “bloody-mindedness” is the 
phrase the British Army uses for the dirty streak in all 
of us which, normally, we keep well covered and under 
control. The difficulty is that ordinary decent people 
can’t be “bloody-minded” to order. But Britain’s Army 
is now successfully carrying out the process of trans- 
forming I peace-loving citizen into a fighting 
fury in reac weno ea of special training. 

In battle- and 
batches of men are 
ing methods limited pete. to the Comma 


but now a oo We ee, . who 
have gone this school go k to their units to 
teach others. 


This is what happens to a man when he gees 


pees tore 
the assault course which varies but slightly at the . 


ferent schools, 





sci wale | 
wos pa 5 cle 


ee eee he makes @ 
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six-mile run in full equipment. When he gets back from 
this he makes a charge over an obstacle course ending 
with a sixty-foot rope climb up the face of a cliff. That’ 
the prelimin: ary to find ouc what kind of stufhng you’ 
got in you. 

Next, the soldier goes to a fourteen-foot platform and 
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from is told to jump. If he does that without hesitation, the 
ading next stage is to see how he reacts under fire. Still on the 
“hats first day, every man in the course is marched to a sandy 
ou ve beach. Along the sand dunes, on one side, are mounted! 

Bren guns, tommyguns, antitank rifles. In addition a 
1 and squad stands by with ordinary rifles and grenades. 


a a Ny 


er 


The selected men taking the assault course are now 
formed on a line at right angles to the line of fire. Then 
they get the order to advance, and at this same moment 
the machine guns and the rifles open up. As they walk 
slowly and steadily forward the bullets churn up the 
sand.a few paces in front and behind them. Hand gre- 
nades—made of bakelite, less lethal than stee! but stil! 
dangerous—explode all around. 

After about 250 yards of this the order is given to fal] 
flat. As the line drops, bullets sing over their heads and 
throw up fountains of sand so close that they half bury 
the troops in the line. Then they get up again and ad 
vance for another 250 yards with machine guns chatter- 

_ ing a chorus, antitank rifles beating the tune, and hand 
grenades exploding to vary the music. At cease firing, 
you take a 0 breath, but then you turn around and 

run through it all over again. 

















It’s some experience. When the grenades burst you 
can feel your eardrums opening and closing with the 
shock. When you're flattened out, the sand thrown up 
by the bullets falls hot into the back of your neck and 
buries your hands covering your head. No matter how 
accurate the shooting is—it’s very accurate—you always 
know’‘that perhaps one of the machine gunners will let 


his barre] shift an eighth of an inch in the wr 
tion, or a ricochet will jump up at you. | 
you've been through it, you feel you know 
real thing feels and sounds like. And it make 
good. And already a bit “bloody-minded.” 
After that first day, there is plenty more. \ 
another fourteen-foot jump, but this time i: 


filled with smoke so you don’t know what you're jump 
ing into. There are more training runs in full equip 
ment, each a little longer than the last. Every man gets 
the satisfaction, the feeling of power, of letting go with 
magazines full of live ammunition. He learns what 
noisy fun it is to lob across a well-timed grenade. He 
slaps down a dummy enemy soldier with a belly-shot 
from a pistol, and soon gets the chance to od his 
appetite for blood in close-range combat with a fighting 
knife. And there are many gruelling charges over the 
assault course. 

The assault course is a chain of obstacles laid out 














over the toughest possible piece of ground, and is de- 
signed, with devilish ingenuity, to heat a man up and 
harden him off. It isn’t a race course; those who run it 
are definitely discouraged from setting up records. The 
idea is to find out how well a man can take it and hand 
it out while he’s taking it. 

The first obstacle—at one of the biggest schools—is a 
reservoir. The course begins with cold water because, 
after falling fully clothed into a reservoir, the last thing 
the average man feels like doing is to begin a fight. 
Everybody knows that cold water is the best thing for 
stopping a fight. But if your fighting spirit isn’t damp- 

by cold water, it’s a sure thing your fighting tem- 
perature is pretty hot. So, winter and summer, the as- 
sault course pushes off in the reservoir. 

Loaded down with pack, tin hat, rifle and bayonet, 
and all the rest, each man scrambles and slides down a 

slope into the muddy ooze on the edge of the res- 

ome 1 stumbles—half sinking with the dial of his 

t—into the deep water. At the same time other 

men of the class stand on the bank and urge those in the 
water on with blood-curdling yells. 

The opposite side of the reservoir is a twenty-foot 
wall with a set of rope ladders thrown over the side. 
Clutching these, the swimmers heave themselves out of 
the reservoir, and in the process drag up a bucketful of 
water in their shoes and clothes. 

If a man has any idea of stopping there to get the 
water out of his boots, and the mud out of his ears, he's 











quickly disillusioned. There’s a lot more to the course 
yet. As the troops go on with the rest of it, the instruc- 
tor, running along with them, yells abuse and hate 
against the Nazis. 

You leap blindly off a wall, land in a heap of 
brambles, and rush on farther. You stumble over hedges, 
crash into ditches, and tear your way over and through 
barbed wire. You're bleeding but you don’t feel it. 
You're cursing but you don’t know it. The instructor is 
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sil] there bullying, cajoling, egging you on; but you've 


“forgotten he exists. =~ H : 
- You stumble on over obstacle after obstacle. You 
teeter along a r 
“parbed “oe ven rab op tae 
“asac el) ite a variety in d ynamite ' ‘ 
so thagh _stones around you. Choking with 


_ and cut 
le balanced over a pit with a nest of 


the fumes, you somehow remember to heave one of your 
fellows over the top and out. Then he heaves you u 

hanging on to the end of his rifle. Aes vont 

go on. A trip-wire brings you down on your face; the 

ion of a hand grenade lifts you up again. You 

double up your body and bite your lip to find the energy 


‘to get up hill, and you roll and tumble down the other 
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- side of it. You gather yourself together and charge on. 
Now you are nearly at the enemy's throat. You make 


one more heart-thumping climb. At the top of the hil! 
a row of sandbags—Nazis to you—swing on poles, wait- 
ing for your bayonet. With unbelievable zest, you 
your strength for the final assault. In and ou 
now it's over, except— m dial 
Sweating i tin row yo n on 
Pepe ig tram Gos eavetully-cioadtt eats at a 
target, They mustn't be wasted, not a one of them. 
However much your hand is trembling, you must some- 
how sti ourself to shoot. The miracle is that most 
men—after running the assault course—can stil] make 
a good score. 


onet, ' Beds ots tock tel maken coy 
foot rope climb up the face of a cliff. Your muscles have 
‘by this time lost, their elasticity. You've 


ty 
. 


me») ae 
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haul yourself wearily over the brink, the instructor is 
there—and he’s only waiting to double time you at once 
all the way back to the starting point. 

This test is as hard as human endurance can stand. 
But in some extraordinary way, it charges a man up like 
a battery with a will to go out and gh: 

It’s shite incidental that the effect of this kind of 
training is to get men into superb physical condi 
tion. CIf it didn't, they wouldn't last the course.) It's a 
fact that, after three weeks, men are able to round off 
their schooling with a sixty-mile march in twenty-four 
hours. But the real purpose of the weapon training and 
battle schools is to make men fighting mad. And to keep 
them fighting mad. And the system works. This course 
trains men in scientific killing. 

After completing the assault course, men go back to 
their units with a new outlook. Some of the venc«r of 
little niceties and gentle tolerance so admirable 'n 2 
law-abiding community has been stri away from 
































Close-Up of the 


lhe typical Jap soldier is a runt, five feet three inches 
tall, weighing 116 pounds. He is paid $1.26 a month, 
of which he is allowed to squander nine and a half cents 


He can live on a handful of rice and a few 
scraps of dried fish a day, and accepts it as commonplace 
to march thirty miles, with full pack, in twenty-four 
hours. Often slovenly in appearance, he is no great 
shucks on parade. But he is one of the toughest fighting 
men in the world. 

This is our enemy. We will be wise if we learn as 
much about him as we can. “To know oneself and the 
enemy is the secret of victory,” 
Araki, the evil genius of Japan. 

I served with the Japanese Army, as an observer, and 
came to know this little man well. 
his best and at his worst. 

He was at hig worst in Tientsin, at the close of the 
First World War. There I saw the mutilated bodies oi 
two American soldiers, murdered by soldiers at Japa- 
nese Army headquarters. I retain a vivid memory of 
how they looked, battered with gun butts and stabbed 
with bayonets. 

After the great earthquake of September 1, 1923, I 
saw crowds of hysterical Japs perpetrating the mass mur- 


on himself. 


says General Sadao 


I have seen him at 


Rumors had 
been circulated that the Koreans, seeking revenge fo 
the many wrongs done them, were planning an invasion 
of Japan. 


der of thousands of inoffensive Koreans. 


Armed with the fearful Japanese swords and 
razor-edged bamboo spears, the mob fanned out over 
Tokyo, killing every man, woman, and child who could 
not ide ntify himself as Japanese. I saw shrieking Korean 
men and women hacked to pieces, while armed Japa 
nese police made no effort to protect them. 

One can only understand this bestial savagery by a 
glance into history. The modern Jap soldier is ‘the prod 
uct of centuries of internecine warfare that made the 
island kingdom one vast blood-soaked battlefield. Im 
perial princes were butchered, the imperial capital r« 
peatedly burned and pillaged, and the helpless mass of 
the unarmed people reduced to a level of misery and 
wretchedness in which human life was held at no valu 
In the unending warfare between the clans, no quarte! 
was ever shown. When the Taira clan fought the Mina 
motos in the twelfth century, all 
women, and children—were beheaded. 


prisoners — men 


noses being cut off, pickled, and sent back in tubs 


In 1598, during 
Kato’s invasion of the mainland of Asia, his troops de 
capitated 38,700 Chinese and Koreans, their ears anc 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Warren J. Clear 


Kyoto, where a monument called the Ear Mound still 
stands. Up to 1870 it was the usual Japanese procedure 
to collect enemy heads after every battle. The official 
tally of casualties was always rendered on this basis 
Hist tory records no more terrib le perse cutions than those 
f Shogun lyeyasu against the Christian missionaries 
ind their Japanese converts. Christians were buried 
ilive, torn asunder by oxen, tied in pairs in huge rice 
aes which were pyramided and then set afire. Ofhcial 
Japanese records of the time reveal fiendish refinements 
it torture too revolting to be described. All this to satisfy 
1 sadism which is characteristic of the Japanese soldier. 
Che most distinctive product of Japanese feudalism 

the Samurai—men of the warrior class—who have 
yed the leading réle in Jap history from the day of 
gun lyeyasu to the fall of Singapore. The para 
ical Samurai code is as high in many of its standards 
that of King Arthur's Knights; at the same time, it 
horizes the most de spicable treacheries and brutali 


} 





Practically every Japanese ofhcer in recent campaign: 
has carried the big sword, and never passed up an op 
During 
the fight for Shanghai, a Jap lieutenant cut through the 


portunity to use it. It is a formidable weapon 
barrel and watel iacket ol 1 mac hin gun with one ot 
them. 

In other days, the Samurai’s favorite objects for test 


| he se wret he d 


social outcasts, who were considered less 


ing his blade were the Eta, or pariahs 
than hum n 
beings, were slashed in two whenever a swaggering 
two bladed buc ko telt like swinging his sword it son 
thing. An American clergyman writes: “Even as lat 
as 1870 | have seen corpses of low class men lying un 
buried on the highway, just as they fell under the blade 
of some Samurai.” 

The Jap fighter iS inspired toa high stoic COUTrAage ind 
almost unbelievable self-sacrifice by his all-encompassing 
religious devotion to his Emperor. It is vitally important 
that we recognize this truth about our enemy 


I knew some of this background, and had acquired 
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working knowledge of the Japanese language, when | 
proceeded from Tokyo to Aizu-Wakamatsu, in north 
central Japan, for my period of attachment to the 2d 
Division, Imperial Jap: inese Army. 

On the train, I marvelled at the paradox that is Japan. 
As we sped along I could see the most modern tracto1 
drawn field guns moving rapidly through the fields 
where farmers were plowing with oxen. Later, they 
would thresh their grain with hand flails and winnow it 
by pouring it through the air from above their heads on 
a breezy day—in the same air traversed by roaring Zeros 
and screaming dive bombers. 

At Aizu-Kakamatsu, the first thing I saw as I walked 
into headquarters was this inscription above the door 


Remember, that Death is lighter than a feather, 


but that Duty 


is heavier than a Mountain. 


General Hayashi introduced me to his staff, and then 
we entered a room where the Emperor's picture was 
hanging. All bowed at the waist, very low 
for one full minute. 

The division adjutant, Major Hata, showed me to my 
quarters, a charming little Japanese house. Then he 
presented me with a “shiny, new key, saying, “We have 
built a strong room for you where you can lock secret 
and confidential papers. We have fitted a very fine Yale 
lock so you can leave everything with safety when you 
go out.” Ire called th: it two keys usus illy came with ¥ ‘ale 
locks. 

The next morning at 0500 hours the bugles sounded, 
and at 0530 the recruits from the back country farms 
were getting their first taste of army life. 

“Wan-hashi; wan-hashi,” barked a hard looking drill 
sergeant on the parade ground. 

“These fellows are from the country, 
explained, 


, in silence, 


: Major Hata 
“and they don’t know their right foot from 
their left. But every Japanese always holds his teacup 
[wu van] in his left he ind, and the chopstic ks [hashi] in his 
right. So the sergeant shouts, ‘te< acup, chopsticks.’ ” 

Such untutored country lads comprise the bulk of the 
raw material out of which Japanese officers fashion the 
army, seventy per cent of its strength being drawn from 
the fields. But though it may be raw in a physical sense, 
it has, nevertheless, received considerable mental and psy 
chological conditioning before it reaches the army. Let 
us look into one of these heads and see what it contains. 

First of all, the simple | yokel knows he is descended 
from the gods. That is his faith and the faith of eighty 
million of his brothers. Beyond this, he knows without 
question that his Emperor is the Son of Heaven, the 
Supreme Being, an incarnate god. Even the portrait of 
this little bespectacled man Hirohito is divine. Hun 
dreds of Japs have given their lives trying to save the 
Imperial portrait from burning buildings. Principals of 
burned schoolhouses have allowed the school children to 
perish in the flames but have committed hara-kiri be 
cause of failure to rescue the Mikado’s likeness. 

The recruit is further conditioned by years of disci- 
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ember 
pline and hardship. Not even the people of (-rmany 
and Italy have known such regimentation as ¢] people 
of Japan have pe assively accepted for centuries years 
before induction, the conscript has been fired b ecitak 
of supreme sacrifice and devotion. In his scho m he 
will have seen dramas portraying the glorious self. 
sacrifice of “The Three Living Torpedos” who made 
bangalore torpedo of their own bodies and blew them 
selves to bits under the Chinese wire entanglements a 
Shanghai. 
At the Yasukuni-jinga, famous military memorial to 


departed heroes, I once saw a hundred thousand school- 
boys assembled, caps in hand, bowing low in deep 
The Minister of War, and later Premier. 
General Ugaki, standing beside me and watching the 
impressive sight, smiled as he remarked, “Thus we plant 
the hemp in preparation for braiding the rope.” 

The child’s military training begins at the age of six 
when he straps on his first knapsack and goose-steps 
around the schoolyard singing military songs. At twelve 
he is in uniform, carrying a light rifle, and participating 
in annual maneuvers involving light field guns and 
hand grenades. At fifteen he is shouting battle cries as 
he charges up a hill to take a simulated enemy position 
with the bayonet. A year later he is throwing live gre. 
nades, and driving plyboard tanks through the fields 
near his school. At nineteen he has already marched 
twenty-five miles in a day with his school battalion, 
rifle, pack and all; dug trenches, filled in latrines, strung 
barbed wire, and studied mapping. He has forded 
shoulder-deep, mountain streams, slogged 
through mud and dust, and cooked his handful of rice 
in a little bucket over an open fire with perhaps a few 
sardines and a swallow of tea to wash it down. Then, 
back to school again, after days in the field, he resumes 
his schedule of reporting at 0600 hours on cold winter 
mornings for fencing and judo (wrestling) in an open 
air gymnasium. 

The training begun in school is continued in bar 
racks. The soldier's body is built up by better food, 
scientific exercise, compulsory hygiene, and_ regular 
habits. He now enters a bright new world in which he 
grows in stature, appearance, and character—a world 
that he had never dreamed of until it became his privi 
lege to serve his Emperor. 

Impressive ceremonies—in marked contrast to out 
own casualness—attend the conscript’s going off to wat 
I once saw a whole town assemble to honor its fifty de 
parting conscripts. The mayor mounted a platform, 
bowed low to the conscripts, and read the Imperia! 
Re ‘script of the Emperor Meiji. Parts of it: 

“I am your Commander-in-Chief, you are my strong 
arms. Whether I shall adequately fulfill my duty to the 
Ancestors depends upon your fidelity. If you unite 
with me, our courage and power shall ‘illuminat the 
whole earth.” 

The mayor was succeeded by the commander o! the 
29th Infantry Regiment, who after returning the cetfer 


reverence. 


ice-cold 
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The ceremony of induction into the Jap Army is a solemn 
ritual designed to make the young Nip conscious of the 
Jap belief that he is chosen to rule the world and that to 
die for the Empire is the essence of human greatness. 
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straw rope. The cali- 
ber of the ones shown 
here weren't identified. 


t Shells wrapped in 


minions of the Jap photo serv- 
ice which furnished this pic- 
ture to the American photo agen- 
cies slipped up here because 
stamped on the back of the print 
are these words in English: 
‘For Use Only in Japan Proper.” 
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Jap officers in China. 
The immense Samurai 
sword carried by the 
officer is well known to 
Americans by this ume. 
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ential bow of the audience, delivered a forthright speech. 
“As the dying leopard leaves its coat to man, so a wat 
rior's reputation serve* his sons after his death. 
You will see that these sons of yours will be nurtured 
by the Army. They will be given the courage that will 
impel them to le: ap like lions on the foe In the 
moment of national crisis our lives are of featherweight 
significance, and immense treasures as valueless as the 
dust in your streets. Each subject, as each least 
handful of earth, is in the service and possession of the 
Emperor. 

‘Tomorrow you will report to your regiment, but 
today, before you leave, 


ritual of your fathers. . 


you will observe ‘the ancient 
. You will say farewell at the 
cemetery before the tombs of your ancestors and receive 
from them all the inherited loys ilty for the E mperor that 
your family’s generations have cherished.” 

Later I saw “the same recruits, lined up on the parade 
ground to receis e their rifles. 


A major was speaking. 
“a onscripts, ” he said, ‘ 


‘your rifle enables you to serve the 
Emperor just as the sword of the Samurai made him 
strong and terrible in the Imperial service. You will 
keep its bore as bright and shining as the Samurai kept 
his blade. On the outside it may, like yourselves, be 
come stained with mud and blood, but within, like your 
own warrior’s soul, 


and shining.” 


it will remain untarnished, bright, 

He then called them, one by one, to the racks where 
a company commander stood with a rifle in his hands. 

As each soldier stepped forw ard he bowed reverently 
before the rifle in the captain’s hands, took the weapon, 
again bowed his head, and returned to his place in the 
platoon. The idea of making an obeisance to a rifle may 
be laughable in Western eyes, but it is something we 
had better reckon with soberly. 

A few days later, on a practice march with the regi 
ment to which I had been attached, still another facet 
of Jap character was illustrated to me. We started be 
fore dawn, with full packs. After we had proceeded 
some five miles, I asked Lieutenant Hirose, who had 
been assigned to me as aide, where we were bound. 

“The regiment is going to climb Bandai-San and re 
turn today,” he said. 

Mount Bandai is 12,000 feet high, and I had just 
been released from St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo after 
four months of stomach hemorrhages. It was a hot day 
and I soon began to feel the weight of my field glasses, 
map case, pistol, canteen of water, and pack, as the 
climb grew steeper and the trail rougher. My heart 
was pounding and my breath coming in gasps. Finally 
I turned to my aide and said, “Please inform the Regi 
mental Commander that I am going back to barracks.” 

Lieutenant Hirose turned - me almost fiercely. 
With great emotion he said, you cannot climb 
Bandai-San, I must ask relief ie ‘duty with you. | 
cannot have the re giment taunting me for my associa 
tion with one who is perhaps not strong. We demand 
our officers be strong. Please, my apologies!” 
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| perceived that the prestige of my own Ai 


was 
involved. 


So I staggered on. 
Lieutenant Hirose showed all his teeth in wide 
smile. 


“You will keep up with the Japanese soldier? 


1€ In 
quired delicately. 

At that moment all I could see were Lieutenan 
Hirose’s teeth. 1 remember wondering how he would 
look without them. . 

The seven-mile climb was a nightmare, and the de 
scent was, if anything, worse. But not a man in th 


regiment fell out. 

At this time the 2d Division was preparing for Grand 
Maneuvers. Nearly every day, and many nights, wer 
spent in the open. Officers and men slept on the ground 
WU rapped only in thei Ir overcoats. W e ate the field ration 

even worse than the Japanese garrison ration which, 
to the Occidental palate, is the world’s worst food. The 
latter was usually, for breakfast, a bowl of white, 


\ taste 
less tofu, or soya bean curd. 


Lunch meant rice, with 
perhaps a few scraps of pickled fish, plus slices of 
pickled daikon, the huge Japanese radish. Dinner was 
raw fish with sake, and some rice and sugared beets. 

This diet is sumptuous compared with the field ration 
The Japanese disdain field kitchens; on those rare oc 
casions when he has the time to fuss with it, the soldier 
does his own cooking. In the field we habitually sub 
sisted on canned beef, eaten cold, and hardtack. Some 
times there was rice or barley, which could be cooked 
if water was available and the weather clear. 

The final revelation of what the Jap soldier can en 
dure came at 0300 hours one night when my regiment 
turned out for a forced march. 
rounds of 


Each man carried 150 
forty-pound pack. An 
hour after the start of the march, a driving rain began 
Roads turned into quagmires, rifles, packs, clothing, 
shoes, were water soaked. A chill wind added to the 
general discomfort. All morning, all afternoon, and half 
the night, the regiment slogged on. By midnight we 
had marched thirty one miles. Then we halted for a 
half hour to eat and adjust packs. By 2000 the next 
evening, the regiment marched another thirty miles 
Then the order came to take up a defensive position 
along a river line. Before the men could eat, they had 
to dig six hundred yards of trenches. As each squad 
comple ted its section it gulped a helping of rice balls and 
pickled plums, then fell asleep in the trench. 

At 0200 hours, after not more than four hours’ sleep 
the regiment received orders to make a forced march 
back to the regimental area. Up to this point the men 
had in thirty-five hours marched sixty-one miles and dug 
in on a defensive position, with no more than five hours 
rest. 


ammunition and 


Once again the regiment took to the road in the dark 
ness. Except for ten-minute halts every seventy min 
utes, we marched until 0600 hours, when a twenty- 
minute halt was ordered, to eat breakfast. This com 
sisted of rice balls and tofu. The march continued 
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Is Hirohito going to 
review the troops? 
This must be a bar- 
racks scene; the sol- 
diers are better 
dressed than those 
on field duty. Note 
the slippers they are 

wearing. 
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all morning in a broiling sun. Another twenty-minute 
halt came at noon. The afternoon was hotter than the 
morning; sweat poured off the men; the straps of their 
heavy packs were biting deep into their shoulders; they 
7 cloth strainers over their noses for prote ction age 1inst 
the clouds of thick dust. 

About 1800 hours, as we approached a town, we 
could see the townsfolk lined up to greet Pa regiment 
Commands were passed down the line, the bent backs 
straightened, rifles were snapped to the correct angle, 
left hands —_ to swing in an exaggerated arc 
legs stiffened at the knee, and the 
rigidly goose anes past the crowd. 

At the edge of town we halted for water, food, and a 
brief ce remony. Ihe mayor of the town stepped for 
ward and read brie fly from a scroll. 

In reply all the men in the regiment chanted in a 
reverential undertone: “Whether I float as a corpse 
upon the waters, or sink beneath the grasses of the 
mountainside, I willingly die for the E mperor. 

Tears were trickling down the cheeks of the older 
townsfolk. Even the children were hushed in awe 

“March!” came the order. 

The river of packs mov ed forward. | lour atte hour 
the long serpent of weary men struggled through the 
darkness. There twenty-minute halts that 
After rice balls at 0600 hours, we went on, in 


», Wear’ry 


regiment began 


were two 


night. 
the dogged silence of iron determination. Tension was 
farmhouse and 
yapped at a captain's heels. He drew his heavy sword 
and slashed off its front legs. The weary column broke 
into laughter as the maimed thing flopped helplessly 
about. 


creeping in. A dog ran out from a 


The distant roofs of the 
home station were shimmering in the sun. 


There was no halt at noon. 


“Double time!” 
| could hardly believe my ears. 
this? 


Then the command, 
What madness was 
These men were actually reeling with fatigue. 
They had marched 122 miles in seventy-two hours, 
under rifle, 150 rounds of ammunition, and forty pound 
pack, with four hours’ sleep! And now, “Double time! 

The front of the column broke into a ragged trot. 
Packs jogged up and down on the sweat-soaked backs. 
A lieutenant dropped on his face in the dust and lay 
still. The gates of the barracks came in sight. The 
cobblestones rang as the heavy boots stamped down 
on them. They were home— the forced march, which 
no other army in the world could have endured, was 
completed. 


The colonel sensed my resentment at the punishment 


the men suffered in the double time. Said he, “Tired 
men can always march just one more mile to take 
another enemy position. This is the only way to prove 
it to them.” When I interposed that these were merely 
maneuvers, he replied, “Maneuvers are war as far as | 
am concerned.” 

A few days later when I asked about the lieutenant 
who had collapsed, I was informed that he had died. 
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As the appointed day for the Grand Maneuy 
nearer, the training of our division intensifx 
technique of penetrating wired-in enemy positi 
particularly stressed. In the simulated attacks. 
ing echelons would throw themselves, face dow 
arms folded over their eyes, onto the belts of 
wire, and succeeding echelons would tramp « 
human bridge of their prostrate comrades. |] 
vision Commander said, “It is easier to learn ho 
this here than it will be under fire.” One day t! 
sion was ordered to make a daylight assault y 
bayonet—the Japanese soldier's favorite tool. U 
hill they went, screaming staccato war cries, s| ‘ 
cent 
intrenchmen: 
This was 
view of the real thing we were to witness lai 
Bataan, when waves of Japs, demoniacal in the fi 
of their attacks, 
night after night. 

As the first wave of attackers reached the tl 
just below the crest of the hill, the yell of the defend 
was added to the din of simulated battle. Machin 
and rifles were firing thousands of rounds of blan!| 
munition. 


the names of their ancestors who had died in a) 
conflicts. As they neared the “enemy” 
the excitement heightened to frenzy. 


were to hit our lines day 


atter 


Thick yellow smoke from canisters of 
gas was obscuring the ridge. Land mines kicked 
cascades of earth under the feet of the attacking 
fantry. 

Up and over they went, the naked bayonets of t! 
defenders crossed with those of the assault troops 
number of men received bad wounds. 
cut. One had bayonet thrust 
shoulder, just under the collarbone. 

That evening, we all went to see 


Many more | 
clean through 


a table: iu Stag ged 
One of the 


members of the victorious force. 
lines were: 


‘Careless of the corpses of the fallen, heedless of ri 
of blood, we concentrate only upon the fulfillment of t! 
Emperor's commands and the duty of sacrificing 
selves in the realization of his designs.” 


The Jap fighting man’s instant readiness to sacrific 
his life has been frequently illustrated since that tim« 
When one of our naval vessels shot down a Jap p! ane. 
and threw lifelines to the crew, not a single Jap would 
touch the lines. They preferred certain death to rescue 
and surrender. 

On Bataan, three or four of them would oan 
themselves to sure death in the open in order to dra 
the fire of a hidden American machine gun, thereby 
revealing its location to spotters for their artillery 

At Lagusayn, on Bataan, 500 Japs held an almost 
impregnable concrete position. Our men finally os 
it—but no prisoners. Three hundred and fifty of the 
Japs died fighting; the remaining 150 committed mas 
suicide by jumping from the edge of a high cliff in the 
rear of the position to sure death on the rocks b 

This readiness for supreme sacrifice is predicat: d 
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der their {uith in the Emperor's divinity, and his corollary There are, fortunately, tangible advantages on out 
Thy attribuces of infallibility and invincibility. In this he side. We are going to put this war on a mechanical, 
. is at once their present strength and their final weak- industrial, and scientific plane to which the Jap, with 
lead ness. For gods can’t make mistakes and remain gods. a heavy-industry potential one-tenth of our ours, can 
thei Right now the Jap soldiers are enthusiastically following not aspire. It will take our man power and machine 
eh , victorious Emperor-god. But let the realization come power to win. 
the to the troops, and the masses at home, that not a god, Meanwhile, the Japs have no doubt of their eventual 
D but a puppet has led them to great slaughter and dis- success—and an undertaking that dwarfs Hitler's 
od aster; let disillusion and the despair of defeat strike wildest dreams. Says Dr. Ichimura: “Those who have 
dix Japan's legions and the people behind them—and then __ not yet received enlightenment under the Imperial ruk 
h the see what turn their fanaticism takes! Once they realize anywhere are to be subjugated.” And General Nonaka 
p tl that their “god” is merely a goggle-eyed little mortal “The ultimate conclusion of politics is the conquest of 
2 who bit off more than he could chew, their morale will the world by one imperial power. The Japanese 
cic coll pse. But to bring about such a collapse calls for nation is bracing herself to fill her destined réle.” We 
ent administering crushing defeats in the field—no easy shouldn’t underestimate the strength and ambition of 
. sk against a nation continually and forever at arms. people like this. 
( . ‘ 
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_ The Professional Soldier | 
ed Honor, prestige, and good form are values that have always been | 
: intimately associated with the: professional soldier. National pride | 
has dictated that we have in this country a corps of officers who 
ie could meet the gentlemen officers of other nations. Moreover, since 
i military considerations in times of peace are kept in the background, 
our army men were left to develop their own values and work out 
cif their own salvation. Their traditions and standards enabled them 
i. to integrate their own social activities and fortified their own con- 
plane, fidence and self-respect. With war treated as the greatest of evils 
would and the military arm an expensive encumbrance, the professional 
rescue soldier requires all those devices that will promote confidence in 
&g himself and in the dignity and need of his services. Such loyalties 
i. ; bolster strong professional spirit, but they may at the same time de- 
ey crease the flexibility of military men when they are called upon to 
7 operate in a wider realm and to face fresh problems.—From The Im 
most pact of War by PENDLETON HERRING. 
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You don’t have to wait until trafhic piles up around 
that one-lane br idge on the two-lane highway to know 
that you're going to have a jam. It’s not the vehicles and 
the dumb drivers that produce trafhic jams. 7 he poten 
tle il jams are on the roads before the vehicles get there 
\ll the vehicles do Is prove the sem no liar when it 
warns “| rafhe jam coming up here 

\ knowledge of a few rudiments of highway friction 
ind of map reading will tell you all you need to know 
about trafhe jams and where to expect them. High 
wav condition naturally has some effect on trafhe jams, 
and if the roads you plan to use haven't been under 
hre, maps will also show you their condition. But in 
the combat zone you have to learn to take the roads as 
they come, not as the map indicates them. Reconnais 
sance is the only thing that gives you any definite idea 

1 advance of what to expect on road condition. Since 
you can't do any long-range forecasting on highway 
condition we'll leave it out of this discussion and confine 
it to what you can forecast with reasonable accuracy. 

Speed in a motorized movement depends on a great 
many factors beside the condition of the highway. Re 
duced visibility, rain or dust storms, varying time 
lengths, discipline, enemy action—and the highway 
It’s the last—the highway—with its practically stable 
capacity and its predictable limitations which is the 
most constant and the most dependable of any factor 


“By Richard Gordon McCloskey 


affecting motor marches. Poor discipline, tor exampk 


can be offset by good weather. Poor visibility can b 


offset by excellent discipline. Time-length can 


varied to meet operating conditions, but there's not 
thing you can do about the highway except know wl 


highway friction is, study maps for potential SOUTCE 


highway friction, and plan to avoid them by realizit 


that with highway friction you're dealing with physic 


characteristics that for all practical purposes remail 


] 
same regardless of the type or quantity of vehicles \ 


ire using 
4 


When wagon trains were moving leisurely along 
two or three miles an hour, a trafic jam here and th 


didn’t make much difference. But when fifteen 
utes’ delay can clip ten miles oft your possible di [ 
in a motor march and land you that far short of 
destination when you re supposed to be pulling 
tr ithe } am looms as a major threat to successful n 
ized transportation 

Modern motor transport movements are driving 
a-‘minute vehicles over thirty mile-an-hour roads 


military traffic control hasn’t been able to iron out ¢! 


differences because in peace the Army has little op 
tunity to pré actice mass motor movements, and 
softly because it is inclined to disre gard consider 
of this type until the last moment. 

Because civilian trafic cannot be as tightly cont 
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trafhe, civilian highway engineers were forced 
) consider factors that the Army could, 
in their efforts to increase road capacities and 


s military 
in peacetime, 
Ignore 
decreases the death rate, civilian engineers dug down 
leep to find out what causes traffic jams. In planning 
their foolproof highways many weird and wonderful 
schemes were tried before the highw ay authorities de 
cided that the whole matter of traffic jams could almost 
be boiled down to one physical characteristic: Friction. 

It’s quite appropriate that this characteristic, which 
ties whole convoys into knots, that 
plagues the individual motor vehicle within the convoy 
trom front-wheel-drive to pintle. 

Too much highway friction and not enough highway 


is the same one 


lubric: ition is responsible for prs actically every convoy, 
not delayed by accidents, that rolls in late. 
do motor- transport personnel know that any two things 
a together without lubrication gradually become 
t, then seize and come to a full stop, just as highway 
triction makes the drivers hot under the collar while 
the convoy commander is seized with fury as the convoy 
comes to a full stop. - 
It doesn’t require actual vehicle-to-vehicle contact, 
such as you get in accidents, to create highway friction 
S the nearness of one vehicle to another, or to some 
dside hazard, that creates the highway friction re 
nsible for intolerable traffic conditions. 
Highway friction has been divided by highway engi 
cers into four types: marginal, intersectional, medial, 
| internal. By knowing exactly what they mean and 
knowing w here they will be met on a highway, vou 


Loo well 





can prepare your trafhe-control lubricant and have it 
ready to apply where needed—not after the jam has 
occurred, but as a preventive maintenance measure he 
fore the jam deve lops 

The first two types ol highway friction marginal 


and intersectional are largely responsible To creating 


} look 


the last two—medial and internal—so let’s have 
at them first 

Marginal friction is caused by any obstruction on the 
right-hand side of the road (the left-hand, naturally, in 
drive 


like 


soft shoulder, that makes individual drivers edge ovel 


England and other countries with left-hand 


The friction can be caused by a mental hazard 


toward the middle of the road and interfere with tral 


he in the other lane. It can be caused by physical 
hazard, like a truck parked with its tail-end half on the 
a whole column off the 


road. This hazard can drive 


straight and narrow into the middle of the road where 
it is apt to seriously interfere with an oncoming colum: 
that the 


collision, or an 


has been driven from its side of road by 


| he 


slows down both columns 


marginal friction tear of 
collision, 

[roops marching on the side of the road too close t 
as do mainte 


Parked 


umns from which troops dodge in and out on the left 


the road itself create marginal friction, 


nance gangs working on stalled vehicles 
and any other hazards, physical or mental 
the 


hand side, 


that torce drivers into the middle ot road caus 


marginal friction The hazard presented by the poss} 


bility of accidents has usually been the reason for 
kee ping parked and disabled vehicles, on troops, we ll off 
the highway, but the more important, if ke visible 


danget of materially slowing motor movements is fré 
hal - 


quently ove! looke d 
The the 


marginal friction and the secondary hazard of accident: 


only cure, then, for primary hazard of 


is to keep marching or halted troops well off the actual 
highway; make maintenance gangs push or tow dis 


abled or helds 


the road; pull halted motor columns off on a sick road 


abandoned vehicles into the alongside 
whenever possible, or drive them into the fields if th 
shoulder is not wide enough to leave plenty of clear 
ance between them and the highway 

You can always count on marginal friction in any 
type of motor movement over any type of road 

Intersectional friction on our present highways is the 
second inescapable type of friction to anticipate. An 


] 


advance study of maps 1S essential to spot probabl 


sources of this hazard. You will find intersectional fric 
tion where any roads join or cross. On crossroads, on¢ 
stream of trafic must either be stopped to let the other 
pass, which completely curtails movement for a tim« 
or the cross stream can take its chance of buc king 
through, which disrupts both columns and s parates 
individual, or groups ol vehicles from the main move 
ment. On merging rox’s the main stream, if it is a mul 
tiple one, must shuffle itself to allow the merging stream 
to enter, which builds up a backflow of vehicles that 
delay traffic. On one-lane roads the merging trafhc must 
dart into position whenever it can find space enough 
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between two vehicles moving down the main stream. 

In planning for the entrance of merging traffic, have 
your double-banked column drop to a single column 
sufficiently ahead of the intersection to permit merging 
traffic to enter and use one lane of the road. If you're 
running a single column in close-column formation, 
have it open up to permit merging traffic to slip in. 

There are three ways of solving intersectional fric 
tion. The first is to block off all traffic from crossing 
or merging roads, or block off the main traffic flow. 
Either one brings one column to a dead stop. 

The second solution is area control. In this cross 
streams are diverted behind or ahead of the area in 
which the main movement is being made. This allows 
both the main and the crossing or merging streams to 
keep moving without interfering with each other. 
However, it requires close control of the main move 
ment so the head and tail clear specified control points 
at exactly the specified times. 

The third solution is that adopted by civilian high 
way engineers the construction of elaborate cloverleaf 
intersections that allow incoming merging trafhic to 
ease into the main stream without actively disrupting 
it; or the building of over- and under-passes which allow 
cross streams of traffic to bisect the main stream without 
interference. 

[his third solution to intersectional friction, unless 
it is already existing, can usually be ignored for mili 
tary movements because cloverleafs and passes require 


= Sfathe \ 
a | 


One of the cures for the hazards of marginal friction and accidents is to pull halted motor 
columns well off the road. If the shoulder is not wide enough to leave plenty of clearance 
between the column and the highway, then the column should be driven into the fields. 





extensive construction. However the first and sec 
solutions, blocking trafic and area control, well 
within the planning range of higher comman who 
must prepare for mass motor movements. 

In many cases, unless it has been prohibited, ind 
vidual motor movements can reduce intersectional fric 


tion by whizzing traffic-control personnel ahead of , 
march column and spotting guards at strategic inter. 
sections to divert or altogether stop intersecting « 
ing trafic from entering the main highway. This actio; 
minimizes, but it doesn’t eliminate, intersectional fric 
tion. 


me rg 


So much for the two types of highway friction thar 
depend on external causes for their existence. For th, 
next two types of friction are found within the motor 
march column, and depend largely on column control 
and driver discipline for their existence or nonexist 
ence. 

Medial traffic friction is found on any multiple-lan 
highway between motor columns moving simultan 
ously in two different directions. Civilian highway 


authorities are minimizing medial friction by painting 
traffic lines down the center of highways and imposing 


heavy penalties for crossing them. They are permanent 
ly eliminating medial friction by building so-call 
parkways between trafic lanes to separate opposir 
streams and prevent reckless swinging in and « 
line. Chicago has even gone to the extent of buildir 
disappearing highway dividers that can be lowered 
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HIGHWAY FRICTION AND MOTOR MARCHES 


Any kind of bad weather will add to the troubles of a motor column. 


|, separating trathic into distinct streams to meet 
fluctuating demands of trafhic at different times of 
lay. Solvers of military trafic problems will usually 
have to forego this last desirable eliminator of medial 
friction, except where the highway is so equipped. 
However, they can minimize medial friction by using 
the center-traffic line idea, or by declaring one-way 
trafic either permanently or for limited times while 
some priority convoy is rolling through. The declara 
tion of one-way traffic naturally depends on having a 
parallel road along which return traffic can move. 
Although the definition of medial friction specifies 
trafic moving “simultaneously in two different direc 
tions,” you can expect to finds its equivalent wherever 
there are two lanes of traffic, particularly where double 
banked columns are moving at different speeds. Medial 
friction is particularly prevalent where civilian and mili 
tary trafic is mixed, unless there is some way of pre 
venting civilians dodging in and out of line as thev try 
to pass. Disciplined personnel who automatically drive 
well over on their side of the road can help minimize 
medial friction, but discipline alone is no sure cure. 
\ physical barrier between opposing columns of traf 
he is the only certain solution to medial friction. 
Internal friction is caused by any disturbance within 
single, or any number of, traffic streams. The plaguy 
accordion whip in a convoy is a type of internal friction. 
t is particularly bothersome where both civilian and 
ilitary trafic are using the same road. Cars and trucks 
vhipping in and out of line to pass each other, or groups 
t vehicles leapfrogging around other groups, not only 
ravate medial friction, but are largely responsible for 
ternal friction. Drivers who jackrabbit along, ac- 
rating in bursts and jamming on the brakes, are 
me culprits. 


By strictly maintaining intervehicular and inte: 


serial distances and by absolutely prohibiting passiny 


without authority, you can greatly minimize the ebb 


and flow of internal friction. Because internal friction 
depends on no outside factors (unless civilian trafhic is 
involved ), it is the one type of friction that can theo 


retically b« eliminated by maintaining rigid CONVOY 
control and by achieving perfect driver discipline 
Neither of these are possible, of course, but the prob 
lem can be minimized if you know youl stuff 

With the exception, possibly, of intersectional fric 
tion, you will always find all the SC types of triction on 
any one road, regardless of how many lanes it has o1 
how many columns of traffic are moving on it in how 
many different directions. 

For example, if you presume a one-track road with 
out any intersections, you will certainly find marginal 
and internal friction. Theoretically you may not have 
medial friction but since on a one-track road you'll 
find marginal friction on the left as well as the right 
side of the road, for all practical purposes you ll have 
what amounts to medial friction on the left-hand sid 
hrow in a couple of crossroads and merging roads and 
you will have the whole gamut of highway friction 
~ The only—but very great—importance of knowing 
the definitions, the differences and the results of these 
types of highway friction is this: They are inescapabk 
physical factors that must be treated with the same care 
as any type of friction in the vehicle itself. A know! 
edge of their causes and effects is just as important to a 
motor movement as a supply of engine oil is to the indi 
vidual truck. Unless you overcome highway friction by 
lubricating your motor movements with careful plan 
ning and control, your march won't get much further 
than the individual trucks would without lubrication 





Swiss Ideas on Night Combat 


By LIEUTENANT C. van MUYDEN, Swiss Army 
Translated by Robert Fern 

able aids. On the one hand it makes the use o 

practically impossible for they are blind in the dark 
and on the other it makes the use of flying artiller 
(assault aviation and dive bombers ) very difficul Arti 
lery cannot be used except for prepared fires, an | poor 
V isibility makes night fire control a matter of guesswork 


Although the natural obstacles of our country [Switz 
erland} render the aerial superiority of a possible ad 
versary less effective in the event of an attack, his air 
strength would still be enough to exert a considerable 
restraint On our own daytime movements. Therefore, 
we would be forced to make any large scale movements 
at night. Further, it is clear that we do not have enough 
armored vehicles t 


Zone fire remains ‘possible and so does aeriz al bombard 
ment using flares or incendiary bombs in order to light 
the target. But help for the attacking infantry is hardly 
feasible unless there is an objective nearby easily visibk 


» be able under ordinary circum 
stances to retain he initiative by day in open terrain. 
There too, the technical superiority of the adversary 
would place a brake on our movements. from the air which can serve as a reference point 
We would, however, have this single indisputable 


The infantry attacks then, with no other protection 
advantage: Knowledge 





of our own land. But since than that provided by those of its own arms which can 


we grant that the adveruary is better armed and has _ be of help at short range. Its advance is complicated 


already had enormous combat experience, knowledge _ by the fact that visual alow: essential for a coérdina 


tion of effort, is not possible, and it suffers in — 


of the terrain could become a real superiority only at 
night. In fact, at night even the best maps and the 


from the disadvantage of being obliged to keep movir 
most accurate intelligence plus perfect armament, can 





\t night hearing re pl: ices sight: it is necessary to “a 
This is advantageous t 
the defend rw ho remains motionle SS and listens 

how night affects the defender. Night 
considerably reduces the possibilities of use of his flat 
trajectory weapons which can fire only on what the 
a ws see, and they thus lose a great part of their utility 


not replace the semi-instinctive knowledge of the “how to see with your ears.” 
ground acquired by habit. This is a truth so evident 
that it often does not get the notice it merits. 

A thorough knowledge of the technique of night 
fighting is indispensable because it will enable us to 
move in the dark—to cut enemy supply lines, interrupt 
his communications, retake positions, and annihilate 
the armored elements that may have succeeded in 
penetrating into our defense system in the daytime. It 
will permit us to shake the enemy's morale even if it 
does not achieve immediate results. Nothing is more 
demoralizing for men exhausted by a day of battle than 
to be constantly harassed during their hours of rest. 

Here is one German opinion on how a night attack 
affects an armored unit: 


Let us see 


For the defending infantry rhs weapons which ret 
all their value are 
grenades. 


small arms, flame-throwers, an: 
The peels with its relatively wide range 
provides a means of disabling the adversary even if | 

has only been heard, and it has the additional a, 

tage over the rifle and the flame-thrower of not reveal 
ing the position of the user. Night veils the ground in 
shadow which considerably increases the possibilitic 
of infantry advance and aids in effecting surprise at- 


tacks if the advance is silent, which obv iously cannot 





Meanwhile the darkness became almost total and it 
out 








was not very easy to occupy the security posts which 
had been organized for the safety of our sleeping forces. 

If the French, counter attacking suddenly with the 
energy of despair, should have succeeded in piercing or 
shattering our lines, all the successes and all the sacri- 
fices of the day before would have been in vain. We 
therefore set up a bristling wall of tanks along the main 
road and the small remainder of the detachment was 
able to get some rest.’ 

It is dangerous to set up general rules; only particular 
instances should be cited. Nevertheless, it can be said 
that night makes an offensive action of broad scope very 
difficult and costly, especially when the assailant does 
not know the terrain and the defender has had time to 
organize it. 

Night deprives an attacker of two of his most valu- 


*From Revue Militaire Suisse, Vol. 87, No. 2, February, 1942. 


‘So khampften Panzer (Jungenfeld) p. 147. Belgium, 1940 


be insured except when the operation is one carried 
by a small group. 

Night reduces the usefulness of artificial obstacles 
for they can be cut, scaled, or destroyed, 
are defended vigorously. 

Darkness has an important psychological effect. | he 
isolation puts each man on his own and the fee sling of 
solitude works on his imagination. All this is difhc ult 
to bear even if each man knows that one of his fellows 
is only ten meters away. The feeling is particular) 
strong if he has nothing to do which is often true on t the 
Every soldier has heard those bursts of fire 
turned loose by an excessively nervous sentry who to k 
a cow or a shadow for an enemy. 

All this tends to loosen defense arrangements. In 
order to stop the enemy at a predetermined place 2 
greater number of men are needed than in daytime 
Instead of covering the terrain by fire it must be held 


unless they 


Aebouaiv e. 
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by n and this is not always possible if the troops the men how to eliminate noises by wr: apping the 
] need rest This forces the defender to hold only the bayonet in strips of cloth or a handkerchief, by we aring 
imp it points, leaving the rest to the vigilance of special shoes or sne akers, by wrapping shoes i in ok | Soc ks 
patr or puttees. Demonstrate the way to march at night 


Moreover, darkness makes it difficult to distinguish choosing the terrain to avoid contrast against the sky; 
friend from foe and adds to the normal confusion of avoiding the areas in which there is a risk of standing 
tanks battle. Yet it gives a small group of men who work well _ out against one’s shadow; avoiding the crests; and, neat 


at 


dark together the chance of defeating a much greater num-_ the enemy, moving irregularly with long halts for lis 
tiller ber. But if the attackers do not hang together, and if in _ tening. 
Artil the confusion the battle degenerates into a hand-to-hand lhe first World War furnishes many examples of the 
| poor scrap, it becomes particularly murderous for both sides. silent advance: 
work . lo sum up, although night does not lend itself to We were now in the midst of the obstacle lhe 
tbard big operations for either side, it nevertheless does fur barbed wire surrounded us like a spider web. Suddenly 
» light nish ideal conditions for assaults on limited objectives the French sentry at our left toward the rise began to 
iardy with limited means. The surprise thrust probably is show signs of uneasiness. He cleared his throat and 
visible e classic example of this. Further, night fighting is coughed several times. Was he afraid? 

mrobab ly the only way of keeping the initiative in the Had he heard anything? If he should throw a gre 
ection bce of a technically superior enemy. Night combat nade into the depression it would be all over for the 
. cannot be improv ised. It must be more than just three of us. Caught in the obstacle we could not movi 
id learned; it must also be constantly practiced. Darkness Ww one ney ee 

’ e resumec yreathing. 
stline is a double-edged weapon just like the terrain: it is an ep aa v"- = 
° i : , . ° i passec , heavy with anxiety. en the 

dition advantage to him who knows how to use it and it can sentry quieted down I went back with the patrol. Dur 
oving. become a disadvantage to a soldier less skilled. Ob- ing this time darkness had become complete. Crawl 
know [ge viously all men are not equally endowed for this kind ing on hands and knees through the thick undergrowth 
ous to of work, and just as in hand-to-hand fighting it is ad we made some branches crack. Above, the enemy gave 

§ visabie to train specialists for surprise attacks and other the alarm and showered the ground between the posi 
Nich night operations. Yet it remains indispensable for every tions with machine-gun and rifle fire for long minutes 
te flat B man to be acquainted with night combat and to be ac Flattened against the ground we let the hail of pro 
at the H customed to it. jectiles pass over our heads. Then we reached our posi 
stility i In order to be truly complete night combat training tions without a scratch.* 
retain should be done in two ways Teach the man to “see” with his ears, to learn the 

and & (1) Preparation for short night fights, which might — joises of the different items of armament and equip 
range i be a alled the study of the technique of night combat. ment, to determine the direction from which a sound 
ifhe (2) The thorough study—at night—of the possibili- Gomes and to estimate the distance. 
dvan. {e_ ties of the terrain in which the fighting will take place, Here is a French example of seeing with your ears: 
‘evel [ea to cover attack as well as defense. ees 

: A French unit was assigned the mission of defending 
ind ng Tue Tecunigur or Nicut Comsat two narrow bridges approached by two bad and poorly 
bilities maintained roads. The right bank by which the enemy 
ise at Because part of the preparatory exercises for night would approach the woods descended to the river. In 
cannot combat are the same as those used in normal patrol the growing dusk a long German column on foot was 
ed out [ae ‘aining they can be practiced by day. But as daytime crossing a clearing apparently descending toward the 

™ conditions are quite different, this should only take . bridge. 
stacles 4 place in the introductory training. Listening attentively there could be heard the distant 
ye Since our problem involves a type of battle where sounds of vehicles, weapons, and German commands 

the adaptability of a man and his reactions are put to a coming from the farm. Motionless, holding their breath 

+ The : severe test, even the preliminary exercises must abso- ne a noise, the cavalrymen concealed on 
ing of [fm lutely avoid a stereotyped pattern. Make it axiomatic -_ ape os kia 1] _ . . 
a ; Now night had almost completely fallen. Near the 
Poult never to repeat an exercise in the same form and in the ee car ong argent singer Hear wey 1 
1dve sTigac 1eT enneguier anc avairymen inipe 
ellows J same place once you have gotten the desired results. ond Biwese peeved tindugh the growing decknes feom 
ularly First there should be a demonstration, taking one of which these disturbing sounds came. Second Lieuten 
on the i the men as the subject. Then pass on to the pré actical ant de Nedde soon decided to send a reconnaissance 
of fire application of the lesson to be learned from the demon group to the bridge itself in order to find out what 
o took J tration. was up. 

Then there should be exercises that teach a man to Accompanied by Brigadier Henneguier and Cavalry 
ts. In move silently. Demonstrate the noises that different man Gimpel, he advanced slowly. As the three reached 
Jace 3 tems of equipment and armament make during a the bridge they stood motionless in order to listen 
ytime { narch (bayonets, cartridge clips in pouches, the sound *Infanterie greift an (Colonel Rommel). P. 111, Stosstruppeun 


e held I hobnails on stones, on dry wood, in leaves ). Show ternehmen Latschenkopfle, War of 1914-1918 
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Gimpel had taken along his cognac flask and his auto 
matic machine gun. Suddenly he turned to the lieuten 
ant and said in a rather low voice: “Lieutenant, I believe 
| see them.” He was right. For at the other end of the 
bridge two Germans were trying to remove the mines 
which had been placed there. 

Deliberately taking out his cognac flask, Gimpel took 
a swallow from it and then, without hurrying—without 
making the least sound—he rested his automatic ma 
chine gun on the railing of the bridge, pointed it at the 
two shadows, and fired. 

Cries of pain went up. 


Teach the men special skills. They need training 
in night orientation exercise work with the compass. 
They should also study night signalling—visual, audi 
tory, and the use of special means such as lamps with a 
very weak light source, flashlights with reflectors cov- 
ered with cardboard pierced with a pinhole, blue or 
green lamps, fluorescent discs. 

The men also should know how to use the grenade 
at night, how to dispatch an enemy silently, how to 
cut a barbed wire noiselessly, and how to locate a tele 
phone wire at night. 

Here is an example of how the grenade was used to 
replace a jammed machine gun: 


Suddenly their machine gun jammed. Immediately 
the enemy fusillade redoubled. Other shadows moved 
toward the bridge. 

But Quartermaster Muzzoli and Cavalryman Bruere, 
who were a few meters behind Gimpel, took grenades 
and threw them at the bridge. Two explosions were 
heard. New cries of pain and then German com- 
mands... .* 


And here is an instance in which a grenade, with 
the help of a flare, proved useful at night: 


We had no desire to let the enemy throw hand gre- 
nades into our foxholes from a distance of thirty meters. 
I therefore came out of mine with some grenades which 
I put within hand’s reach. With the flare pistol in my 
right hand I flattened against the ground and listened. 
My eyes searched the darkness. But it was impossible 
to distinguish anything. Suddenly I again heard sus- 
picious sounds; my index finger went to the trigger 
of the pistol. Should I fire, or not? That was the ques- 
tion. If there were nothing there | would make myself 
ridiculous. 

Now I distinctly heard something. It was not a 
hallucination at all. My flare shell rose diagonally, 
lighting up the forest. With a grenade in my hand | 
examined the trees and bushes lying in front of me. 
Yonder behind a tree twenty or thirty meters from me 
something moved. My grenade was on its way when 
the machine gun on my right, having thus been ex- 
posed released a few bursts. I rose and threw four 
grenades in rapid succession, and the rifleman at my 
right fired with tracer bullets. Then the licht of the 
flare died and darkness returned. I hugged the ground 


*Memorial de France (Antoine) P. 127. Campaign in France 
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ml er 
and listened. It might have turned out badly: jus 
days before, one of my predecessors had been t 


: nN Out 
of this same hole minus his two legs." 


And a method of cutting barbed wire noise}. 


ly 
We were at the first obstacle. A difficult jot began 
One of the three of us wrapped each wire in a piece of 


cloth before using the wire cutter. The others stretched 
the barbed wire before it was slowly cut. At all « 


ts we 

had to separate the wire slowly or it would have made , 

noise. We had thoroughly studied this in advan 
Srare Work at Nicut 

roop leading at night brings many problems lx 


cause of the necessity for silence and the difficulty of 
maintaining liaison. The problem is all the greater be 
cause of the psychological effect of isolation pom 
darkness gives. All this throws a greater share of 
sponsibility on a leader. 
This i Is W hy it is so necessary to giv e special instruc 
tion to the staffs. The instruction should bear down 
hard on orientation and on the giving of orders, stress 
ing the conditions created by darkness. It should mak 
an effort to augment a staff's facility to adapt itself to 
rapidly changing conditions and to speed their reaction 
Both are qualities which night combat requires to 2 
high degree. 
Srupy OF THE GROUND 


“In order to learn the 
strength of a defense system there is no better method 
than to attack it.” 

But sometimes it is hard for the officer who has 
established the defenses to estimate objectively the 
basis of a plan of fire. He runs the risk of “attacking 
on the defensive,” if I may be permitted the paradox 
It is therefore better to leave the exploration of such 
a sector at night to others. For example, it could take 
the form of an examination. The detachment charged 
with the defense would be divided into a certain num 
ber of patrols, and several attack possibilities would be 
chosen and carried out. It would also be necessary to 
pass the groups through the rdéles of attack and defense 
so that they might learn to work in both directions 
Finally, in order to check the teachings drawn from 
these experiences, it would be necessary to have th 
sector attacked by a detachment which is unfamiliar 
with the defensive set up. The object of all this is of 
course to have the troops as well as the officers thor 
oughly familiar with the resources of the sector. 

It is clear that it is also necessary to study the pos 
sibilities of counterattack intended to relieve a point 
which might be subjected to heavy pressure or to 1 
conquer a point captured by the enemy. This is an 
operation which may well be cheaper by night if p 
erly conducted. 


M. de la Palisse used to say: 


*Militarwissenschaftliches W ochenblatt, No. 2, 1940, P. 158. Au! 
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One hundred and thirty-three years ago an American 
soldier clearly saw the essential outline for fifth column 
\ctivities on the psychological front. Today our United 
States is an active mental battleground. The parallel, 
visible only to the soldier trained in military intelligence 
procedure, is deadly. 


Under this head also is delineated the interests, cor 
respondents, adherents, or spies established in the coun 
try, the presses in pay, the agents in courts of law; the 
clergymen who received stipends for propagating the 
tenets of any sects, or producing religious controversies, 
that may bring about religious feuds; so as to distract the 
enemy and occupy a portion of his force and resources. 
lhe state of correspondence, the post offices, the charac- 
ters of the postmasters, the route and mode of carriage of 
the mail; the state of political parties, the interests of states 
where they jar; what factions, what ambitious men, and 


the 


that 


and tendency of their ambition 


C harac ters, 


their 
rivalships of factions and leaders; the dispositions 
may prevail in favor of divisions of the territory into 
different governments; or to change the government by a 
revolution trom any one torm to anothe r;a multitude of 


other objec ts are conce ivable 


Thus, in did Colonel William 
Duane, Regiment of Riflemen, United States Army, 


L809. Lieutenant 


write in the first scientific study on war to be publi hed 
Che Militar) 


Compendium of the Vlodern Tactics Barring ! 


in this country American Library; or, 
tew 
archaic phrase Ss and substituting the instantancous ¢ ffect 
of modern communications for that of the stagecoach 
and posthous¢ era, Duane might have been describing 
the American scene of 1942 


he frightening part of it all is that Mr. and Mrs 





| The one thing you can do is shut up. 
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John Q. Public, as well as a number of people in uni 
form and out who should know better, are working 
hard with limber jaws and wagging tongues to do this 
difficult part of the enemys work for him. The real 
enemy secret agent is not the mysterious gumshoed 
stranger, cloak-wrapped, bearded and disguised by green 
glasses. Dame Rumor is the villain of the piece. 
The enemy's objective is simple: to divide and con 
quer. The historical examples of shattered Europe lie 
visible before us. The Te the poison of mistrust and dis 
sension was first spread by word of mouth, then by 
press and by radio. When the victim had been sui 
ently softened, a short indoctrination, selling the tction 
of German invincibility through motion pictures of her 
war machine, the military in 
and as the juggernaut rolled on, the last stage 
Hamed wildly ahead of it. “The 
here!” “The Germans Thus 
fifth columnists planted in town 
and marketplace. Words were a 
prairie fire igniting unreasoning terror and defeatism 


followed. Thea came 
vasion, 
of rumormongering 
Germans are are there!” 
wagged the jaws of 
and village, in café 
throughout the victim’s territory. 

The initial stage is now in the United States. And 
the enemy uses two means of spreading his poisonous 
wares: First, the careful planting of rumors by pro 
fessional agents under close control, both here and 
abroad; and second, the coéperation of ourselves because 
of our own very human attributes of credulity and de- 
sire for self-aggrandizement. The human urge to occupy 
the limelight—to keep up with the Joneses—eggs us on 
until we relate really confidential matters. We will re 
turn to this self-betrayal later. But first, let us look at 
rumor-planting as a weapon used against us. 

There is nothing haphazard about the mechanics. 
Rumors are planted by methods quite similar to chain 
letter procedure; sometimes, indeed, chain letters are 
Usually, the chief of a cell group 
is given a spe cific tidbit of rumor to be broadcast, or 


used. one agent 
the mission may be passed to chiefs of several groups 
simultaneously. In any event, e ach action 1s similar to 
the well-known pe »bble dropping in a pond: ripples pass 
out until they cover most of the sca of society. At one 
time, in Europe, the price of broadcasting rumors was 
standardized at about a hundred dollars to each group 
chief, who pocketed half himself and doled out ten 

dollars with the rumor to each of five other members of 
the group. 

Once spread, a rumor takes on the aspect of the 
biblical parable of the sower and the seed. But since it 
may not always fall on good ground—on the ears of 
credulous gossipmongers anxious only to spread a tale— 
the spreading of a good, juicy rumor takes not only 
_r planting, but money to keep it going. 

Perhaps the best e xample of Axis rumormonge ring in 
this country was the rumor launched in Brooklyn, ap 
proximately a month after Pearl Harbor. The rumor had 
it that 1,500 bodies of our soldiers and sailors had ar 
rived, uncoffined, from Hawaii, and that help was 
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needed to put the bodies in coffins. The Army !ase ; 
Brooklyn received several hundred telephone ca'!s {roy 
persons who he id heard the rumor. 

What was to be gained by this cruel hoax? | 
Axis enemies did not have complete information on th 
damage done at Pearl Harbor, either in sh | 
planes or personnel. Second, a pang of horro 
run through the hearts of every American who | 
tives or friends in Hawaii, and who themselves—} 
cause of the necessity of keeping our losses from + 
Axis—did not know the full details. Full casualty 
had not been published, although the next-of-kin of ¢| 
fallen had been notified by the government. 

\ny who believed this macabre story would 
same time refuse to believe our milite iry reports nd the 
Thus would be inculcated a lacl 
of confidence. And perhaps if Axis luck held, the rum 
might swell to such proportions as to excite a natior 
demand for the publication of the full informatio 
much needed by our enemies. 


motives of our leaders. 


Also, since the whist 
was being spre: ad by word of mouth, publication of 
bald deni al might result only in a further spreading 
the rumor. [ his. to the pe rpetrators, is one of the sweet 
est things about all rumor campaigns: denial in prin 
of an allegation not yet published may well instill i 
the mind of the unthinking reader who had not hear 
the original whisper, the impression that where ther 
smoke there must be fire. A vicious circle, this. 

Consequently, the War Department press statement 
of January 16, 1942, first noted the discovery of th 
Axis plot, then flouted its veracity. The rumor die 
But—to the personal knowledge of this writer—it cam 
to life again in the Bronx a full six weeks later. N 
it doesn’t take six weeks for news to travel from Brook 
lyn to The Bronx. Ergo, a new crop of seed had beer 
sown. 

This particular rumor was one of the early attempts 
after our entry into war, to destroy the national conf 
dence in our military leaders. This appears to be one ol 
the major obje ctives ‘of Axis propaganda here. And how 
we do take it in! We swallow it hook, line, and sink 
An example is the statement made on July 17 by 
well-known radio commentator, that army 
change profits are spent by officers for their own ente: 
tainment. Flatly, this commentator remarked, 
himself no loophole, “Our information on this is author 
itative.” On July 24 this broadcaster, following a partia 
apology a few days earlier, stated, “On the question o! 

. officers using the profits from post exchanges fo: 
their benefit, | was just one hundred per cent wrong 
Regardless of the purity of his motives, it may be haz 
arded that the poison instilled in the minds of parents 
and friends of millions of American soldiers by a 
initial statement was not entirely removed by his apol 
getic antidote. The point is that here we ov. a 
spectacle of an individual engaged in purveying n 
to the American people, who rushes to the microphone 
to relate a rumor without attempting to check its valid 
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ty, Ten minutes of research would have uncovered the 
unassa lable fact that post exchange profits are shared 
only by enlisted men, in the shape of dividends to organ 
zation funds which may be spent only for enlisted 
messes and enlisted comfort. 

On the other side of the fence is the equally inexcus- 
able abuse of public confidence lately emanating, in 





a press release, from an eastern garrison, alleging the 
S discovery of an Axis fifth column plot to identify 
locations of airfields and munitions plants. The story, 
with photographs, purported to show directional signs 
on the ground made to guide enemy bombers. It 
flared nationally on front pages for a day. Then the 
War Department—as much a victim of the hoax as the 
press published an official denial, and ordered an in- 
vestigation, which through aggressive action helped 
S make a bad situation somewhat better. However, Berlin 
must have cheered at this sorry bit of moth-eaten press 
agentry. No deliberate action by the enemy better cal 
culated to produce distrust of Army statements could 
BS have been evolved. 















[he major rumor of this year, thus far, was the fiction 
the war would be over by Christmas. Originating, 

it appears, in the Middle West, the whisper swept the 
country like fame through ripe he 1y from May until a 
few weeks ago and in direct opposition to official opin 

S ions that a long war must be expected. The frightening 
§ beauty of this rumor lay in its appeal to human hope. 
As this is being written, the Office of War Information 
hes issued a statement necessarily gloomy and critical, 
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but which comes as a terrific shock to the m< ny innocent 







persons, hugging to their breasts the gossamer dream 
that shortages in essential materials was “bunk,” that 
§ rationing was unnecessary, and that all was well. The 
motive of this rumor was to produce a lassitude of in 









difference which would cause a decrease in production, 
and create a false confidence which, when it collapsed, 
would enfeeble the will to win. 







lhis rumor is linked with the second-front campaign. 
After the “short war” rumor was quashed, the argument 
was produced that by establishing a second front some- 
where—anywhere—in Europe, now, Germany might be 
crushed immediately. One commentator demanded 
the opening of a second front as a diversion even if it 
were to be, as he put it, “a second Dunkirk.” 

Now the Axis high command has been much per- 
turbed by the threat of a second front. Evidence of this 
is the stream of propaganda varying from taunts to 
shadow boxing, on the subject from Germany and Italy, 
and with evidence of some conflicting direction. Hitler, 
et al, are like the man waiting for the second shoe to 
drop so that he can fall to sleep. They know a second 
front must come some day. When and how, is what 
seek to know. If American popular demand can 
be so needled as to force an official statement on the 
matter, the Axis can then make plans to meet it. We 
* cable amate surishly on the subject play into Hit- 
ler's hands. 
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Lately, military and civilian authorities have been 
pestered by a swarm of “parachutist” rumors. Reports 
of mythical paratroopers have come from a number of 
places on the East Coast—from New England to the 
Potomac. It is doubtful if such rumors have been en 
tirely enemy pi inted. One report was directly traced to 
the flight ot a meteorologic: 1 balloon. However, the 
rumors are evide nce of a State of mind not necessarily 
unhealthy, but obviously jittery. Once an idea has been 
planted in the minds of a number of people, self-hyp 
nosis does the rest. Last year, during the Louisiana army 
maneuvers, a paratroop attack came as a complete sut 
prise. To this the writer can testify, since he was one 
of the few eyewitnesses present when the skies rained 
armed men. From that day on, however, soldiers and 
cl\ ilians on both sides reported paratroop attac ks almost 
daily, causing the respective commanders much anxiety 
Those few of us who knew that there was but one bat 
talion of paratroops attached tor the mimic war, and that 
there would be but one more attack of this type, were 
much amused by the conflicting and unfounded rumors 
pouring in from points hundreds of miles apart. But it 
was a lesson worth remembering. 

Discord and dissension among the United Nations, 
and particularly pointed to feed anti-British sentiment 
in the United States, is another aim of enemy rumor 
mongers. [he pattern follows the German war of nerves 
which was so successful France trom September, 
1939 to May, 1940, and which disrupted Franco-British 
relations. The German propaganda machine flo ded 
France daily with representations that E ngland had 
dr: 19ged he r into the war; that British othcers and men 
were possessing French women while Frenchmen vege 
tated in the Maginot Line. The old theme of la perfide 
Albion was used in a dozen different ways to fan the 
flame of misunderstanding. The Germans had played 
the same game in their propaganda leaflets dropped 
from the air in 1917-18, to arouse the poilus’ hatred 
against both British and Americans. But a new genera 
tion of Frenchmen didn’t remember that. 

The prize whisper of 1941 on this subject was the 
one originating in Washington, to the effect that British 
military missions were wining and dining American 
officials on “money obtained through lease-lend.” Cap- 
ital gossips twirled this delectable tidbit on their loose 
tongues for several weeks, with absolute disregard for 
its one basic fallacy—that lease-lend operations carry 
no transfer of cash, being confined to transfer of ma- 
terial. 

Another canard in the anti-British campaign is now 
being circulated on both sides of the Atlantic. Its Axis 
sponsors have made such a mess of the use of words that 
it may be safely printed without accusation of rumor- 
mongering. | he story both here and in England has the 
same frame. A soldier or sailor enters a barroom and 
interrogates a group of soldiers or sailors of the v isiting 
nation. If an American, so runs the yarn, he asks the 
British if they belong to the “Dunkirk and Tobruk 
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Harriers.” If a Britisher, he asks the Ame ricans why they 


don’t add another stripe to their flag—“a yellow stripe. 
The fallacy here is in the use of the words “harrier” 
and “yellow.” An Englishman will get the innuendo of 
“harrier” used in the sense of a runner, in the cross 
country sport of hare-and-hounds, 


paperchaser on 
foot. But not one 


American in ten thousand would 
understand, and probably not one in a million, would 
dream of using the word. Even Webster's International 
Dictionary does not list “harrier” in that sense. On the 
other hand, the use of ‘ ‘yellow” to portray cows ardice is 
typically American. It may be doubted if the average 
Englishman, addicted to using “white feather” as a slur, 
would use “yellow” naturally. The Goebbels boys have 
overdone themselves with th: it one. 

On the terroristic side there are today many tall tales 
floating through the country, particularly on the At- 
lantic sedhderd. To list the m here would be to assist 
the enemy, because most of them are also linked to the 
desire to obtain information with regard to the subma- 
rine campaign. Falling as they do squarely within the 
class of matter prohibited by the codes of censorship for 
press and radio, most of these rumors remain unpub- 
lished. Wistfully the Axis grinds the whisper mills, 
hoping to produce reaction which may clarify the situa- 
tion. The classic “I Ii ve you stopped beating your wife? 
Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’,” is the theme of the w hispers. 

Submarines on campaign, it will be remembered, can- 
not break radio silence, lest they give away their own 
whereabouts. Hence, while they may receive radio 
messages from home, they cannot report progress. Un- 
less Americans help by passing news on, the Axis high 
command cannot determine the results of its submarine 
activities until individual subs either return home or 
are missing for such length of time that the ships and 
their crews may be charged off as lost. All this is very 
annoying to our enemies. Worse yet, from their point of 
view, is the effect on Axis sailors. Comrades ship out 
and don’t come back. Did they die fighting for the 
Fiihrer or did they drown like rats? Did they get to the 
scene of action off our coasts, or do they lie rotting in 
steel coffins in the English Channel or at the mouth of 
some Norwegian fjord? It was this uncertainty which 
finally broke down German submarine-crew morale in 
the last war. Why should Americans hinder the good 
work now, by gabbing what they know? Psychological 
warfare works both ways. 

This brings us to the other phase of ramormongering: 
the tattling instigated not by enemy propaganda, but by 
our own vanity, by the desire to be identified as one of 
those “in the know.” An oldtime theatrical press-agent 
once divided people into two classes—those who rated 
complimentary tickets and those who pretended they 
did. It is to be regretted that this propensity is not con- 
fined to civilians alone. Government officials and service 

rsonnel and their families are equally guilty. Inti- 
mate details of troop movements are openly discussed 
in cocktail bar and clubroom, in beauty parlor and 
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grocery store. [he proud father, fond mothe: 
mate friend of John Doughboy play their 
tailing the imminent departure of his unit fo 


John himself tells, in confidence, of cours¢ 


the mark! Honest newspaper editors and corres) 
fondly trusting to their shibboleth of “off th: 
occasionally transmit snatches of confidenti: tte 
not for publication but for background, forgetting tha: 
there is no such thing as “off the record” in 
a fact has been put down on paper or transmit 
commercial wires. Who can vouch for the t 
operator, who can guarantee that a confidentia 
the editor, or that a “not for publication” clacl 
on a news ticker will not be seen by enemy eye 
Most of these lapses may be traced to ignor: nce or 
Nevertheless an American soldier jis 
as dead if he dies through someone’s ignorance o1 
lessness, as if he died from any other cause. WW] 
the enemy his route? 


carelessness. 


Cale 


> Defeat caused by ignorance 
much of a catastrophe as defeat caused by supel 
enemy force. It is much more humiliating. We mus 
reason this out. 

What we want to do is to keep the enemy ignorant 
of the things he must know in order to defeat us. They 
are the same things we wish to know about him » 
may defeat him. Collectively these items are grouped 
under the category of “military information.” 
sist of factual information of the strength, armam« 
equipment, morale, state of training or tactical doctrines 
of our armed forces; information which may affect the 
morale of our own people or that of allied, neutral, or 
enemy peoples and which may be used by the enemy 
for propaganda purposes; strategic information which 
would lead the ene my to an interpretation of our own 
war ple ins or inte ‘ligence. 

To defeat us the enemy must know what we are d 
ing, how we propose to do it, and what resources We 
can command. Given this information, he can take a 
sort of trial balance, called an estimate of the situation, 
and guide himself accordingly. 

Much of this information the enemy has gathered 
through the years. Military intelligence is not a matter 
springing full-fledged into being at the outbreak of war; 
it is the result of painstaking drudgery through the years 
of peace, picking up military data, analyzing the frame- 
work of regular standing armies, studying leaders, tac- 
tical and strategical doctrines, weapons, and resources 
When the fog of war settles down, it becomes the task 
of military intelligence, like a flashlight thrown int 
dark corners, to kee p these data up to date. In a phrase, 
the enemy wants to know our starting line-up. 

He must, then, collect and keep on collecting a mass 
of fragmentary supplementary information. Sm: ill bits 
of news, seemingly unimportant in themselves, can 
when collected be evaluated and fitted together to make 
a most important mosaic. This mosaic we call n ilitary 
intelligence. 

Today's speedy worldwide communications nets, the 
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1ements of science we boast, can become weap- 


turned against us. So speedy are these new 
that information publishable in the horse-and- 
iyvs because it could not reach the enemy in 
sssist him, must now be hush-hush. For in 
\ hen it took aw eek tor news to travel from New 
Philadelphia, the British in New York could 
ve had complete details of Washington's march 
ktown, without this knowledge being of the 
value to Cornwallis. He just couldn't have 
nformed. Had we, on the other hand, broadcast 
narture of Doolittle’s raiders for Japan, it would 
been common knowledge in 
and Tokyo. 
rrow overspreads the Axis secret service 


a few seconds 


head- 
rs these days, as evidenced by the bleatings from 


Berlin following the secret trial and execution of the 


Nazi 


hleatings were sounded not for humanitarian or patriotic 


saboteurs and the sealing of the trial records. The 


agents, to the Axis, are only cattle—but because 
ial and its record are secret. 


Jerlin cannot be 
in our innocence, 


agorieved because secrecy veiled the trial. 


involving among others Dr. I. T. 


Berlin does not know 
how much our counterintelligence agencies have un- 
covered of its American spy structure. 
ertain that American agents have not penetrated with- 
in its own inner circle. Yet, 
us felt \ 

We forget—but Berlin does not—that back in 1938, 

when Nazi agents were discovered in a fantastic spy 


ring in New \Y York, 


many of 


Ame rican me dical reserve othcer, 
the trial of the accused 


Griebl, German-born 
Griebl had meanwhile fled to 
Germany—was held in open federal court. Not only was 
a segment of Nazi agentry uncovered, but the confi 
dential sources of the information through which the 
plot was hirst discove red were Ire veal d, dry Ing the m up 
so tar as future use was concerned 

What the enemy doesn’t know can’t hurt us. Against 
whispering campaigns or any other loose talk, there is 
one sure defense, within reach of any honest citizen ot 


Ask the tattler “Who told vou? 
“Why are you telling me?” 


soldier. and follow 


with Against the fatal ten 
ency on our own part to prove to others we know more 
than they do, there is only strength of character to he ‘Ip 
us. Ask yourself, “Will this news help the enemy?” If 
the answer is yes, Or if there is any doubt at 
that impulse. 


all, restrain 


The psychological front as outlined be Duane in 
. Internecine 
squabbles, political shenanigans, racial pasar cg 


1809 is here and we are in it, one and a 


conflicting ambitions—all these things have a place in 
but not when they conflict with national 
As André Maurois put it after the fall of 
France, speaking from the slough of despond “Political 
parties are passengers on board the same ship; if they 
sink it, all will perish.” 
So don’t forget this; you who are asking 


our nation 
existence. 


“What can | 


do?” The most immediate service you can give 
country is to shut up. 


your 























ROYAL MPs 


—> 
British mechanized units have special military police out- 
fits that are an organic part of the Royal Armored Corps. 
The Armored Corps military policeman rides a motor- 
cycle or scout car and is armed with a tommygun and 
hand gun. His special individual equipment includes 
gauntlets, goggles and short leather boots. This particular 
outfit sports a shoulder insignia bearing a baby panda’s 
head. The same insignia appears on the front mudguards 
of the motorcycles and on some of the armored vehicles. 














<-- 
The British call a tank park a 
“harbourage.”’ The armored 
cops furnish the traffic service. 





—- 
The establishment of the straggler line in bat- 
tle is one of the jobs of the Armored Corps 
police. The MPs direct lost and strayed driv- 
ers to their units and round up other stragglers. 











. ARMORED 


from British 


on Service 





The armored MP also may have to fight. 
Here an MP has dragged his machine into the 
same slit trench he is using for protection. 


rifle range. 


An MP sergeant reads off the 
firing results. The beret he is 
wearing is the off-duty headgear 
of the Armored Corps MPs. 


























Maps, Strategy, and 
World Politics 


By Richard Edes Harrison 
and Robert Strausz-Hupé 


Geography is the study of the earth, its regions, and, 
more particularly, the relationship ¢ of one region to 
another. Maps are tools for the study of geography. 

If the earth were flat as a tabletop, there would be 
few problems in mapmaking. Each item of geographical 
interest could be shown in true rel: tionship to any other 
item since the map, like a tabletop, is a plane and, 
hence, two dimensional. The earth, unfortunately, is a 
round solid. Mapmaking is mainly concerned with the 
problem of representing three dimensions on a two-di- 
mensional piece of paper. Consider a globe—it repre- 
sents the world in all respects, distances, areas, direc 
tions, shapes; this it does because it is a three-di 
mensional scale model. If a globe had a skin, it would 
be impossible to peel it off and flatten it into any single 
shape without splitting or stretching it. How to perform 
this operation is the dilemma of mapmaking. The 
greater the extent of the sphere’s surface depicted by 
the map the greater is the distortion, and the smz iller 
the extent of the surface the smaller the distortion. In 
large-scale tactical maps it shrinks almost to the vanish- 
ing point but it is present, nevertheless. In an area large 
enough to show a perceptible curvature of the earth, the 
distortion becomes an appreciable factor. It reaches a 
maximum when we attempt to depict the whole earth 
on one map. 

This difficult art of trying to represent the impossible 
is called cartography, and the devices by which cartog- 
raphers attempt to show a round surface on a flat and 
generally rectangular piece of paper are called pro- 
jections. Mapmaking through the ages has necessarily 
limited itself to controlling distortion, so that one of the 
four prope rties— -distance, direction, shape, or area—is 
shown correctly at the expense of the others, or to 
achieve the best compromise among them without any 
one being mathematically true. For | example, a map on 
which all areas are shown in true relative size (called 
equal area) is bound to have distortions in shape, 
distance, and direction. In some, two prope rties can be 
satisfactorily combined, as for example in the azimuthal 
equidistant map. This is so constructed that from its 
central point direction and distance are true to any 


other point, but a non-radial distance is mor 


seriously out of scale. (The term “azimuth: / is tvpi 
ol the obscure ter! ninology ot cz irLogré phy. In the Case 
of maps it simply means radial, 


rr as the spoke ot a 
wheel. 


The well-known Mercator mz ap has the remar| 
ible property ot showing both true compass directi 
but not 


the great circle directions) and true shap 


The size of areas and distances, however, are highly 
misleading. 

asked 
“What is the best world map?” The 
question goes to the heart of the cartographer’s problen 


for the answer is ‘ 


Perhaps the question most frequently 
cartographers is, 


[here is no such thing as the pertect 
map.” One can pick out a “best” map for a given pu 
pose, but that map W ill not satisfy other requirements 
hy 





For example: the density of population is measure: 
the number of people inhabiting a specific area a1 
should be shown on an equal area map, for to shov 
on a map where unit areas differ would introdu 
another variable making the study of 
valueless. Where true compass direction between poi ts 
is required 


relative densit 


as in navigation), we must use Merca 

where great circles (the shortest distance between tw 
points on the globe) 
use the gnomonic projection which is’ unfortunate) 
limited in scope to less than a hemisphere. ‘To measure 
distances accurately we must have recourse to the globe 
or use cumbersome methods for translating these dis 
tances from different projections. In fact, all of thes 


que stions can best be studied on a scale model of oa 


e arth. Only a SC ale model is proportion: ately accurate In 
all respects—provided it is accurately made. Unfortu 


ni ately the globe has disadvantages too. One can set less 


than half of it at a given moment; it is bulky; it is e 

pensive. A fine collection of good detailed maps or : 

first-class atlas can be purchased for the price ot 
P 


eighteen-inch globe. But a globe is the one and onl 


corrective for the distortion present in all maps. 
Selecting a world map on w hich to study strat 


the geography of war is practically an insuperable pr prob 


lem. For strategy demands geographical trut! 
tances. directions and areas must be pretty close 





is the object of study, we mus 
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S projections, but for Strategy we still have to 
the globe. One way of approximating true geo- 
elationship is to decide what part of the global 
f least interest and select a projection which 
lump the distortion in that area. Thus the 
ff remoteness” from the war and its connecting 
it or very near the South Pole. In fact, from the 


‘ole to the thirtieth parallel south of the Equator 
normous area, nearly one-third the earth’s sur- 


which no engagement of importance has been 


“< 


i a ae 


4\ 


scale because when they are true it follows that geo 
graphical relationships in general are true. This is, 
however, impossible in any kind of world map. 

The search for a compromise solution has led to many 
fought and which supply lines touch only pe ripher: illy. 
To banish the distortion into the “inactive” area, we 
center the map on the opposite, or North Pole, and 
make linear scale true along radii “ote its pole along 
the meridians. This is called—in the semantics of cartog 
raphy—the North Polar Azimuthal | quidistant projec- 
tion and is, in spite of its name, a pretty good map for 
global strategy. At least it has the prime advantage of 
showing continuity of the main land areas involved in 
the war. 


From the Pole to within twenty degrees of the equator 
there is remarkably little distortion on this map. This 
area contains all of the major world powers, all the 
major fighting fronts, except the southwest Pacifi 
Islands, and most of the supply lines. The Mercator pro 
jection which for centuries has had an iron grip on the 


naval, military, and teaching professions, divides its 
distortions equally between the North and South Polar 
regions and is true on the equator only. Due to the 
construction of the Mercator projection, the regions im- 
mediately adjacent to the poles cannot be shown at all, 
since they fade into infinity. Yet, because of the Merca 
tor’s usefulness in navigation, most seafaring men have 
come to think of inter-continental relations mainly in 
terms of Mercator Mercator’s world 1S the world of sea 
power. 

Politically ours is a Northern |} lemisph« re world. For 
ninety-three per cent of the world’s population and 
about seventy-five per cent of the world’s habitable land 
lie in northern latitudes. Modern history has been made 
in the northern latitudes. The power centers ol the 
world are situated forty degrees or more north of the 
equator. London, Berlin, Tokyo, and Moscow lie from 
900 to 1,500 miles closer to the North Pole than to the 
equator. Obviously a map whose maximum accuracy is 
at the equator ‘like Mercator) cannot be expected to 
show the interrelation of the centers of power in North 
America, Europe, and Asia. This relationship can be 





<_ 


The cylinder is wrapped around a cone tangent to the equator. Di: 
tortions which increase as polar latitudes are apy 
straightening out the curved meridians. For the mathematically minded 
the situation may be stated as follows: Qn the globe of radi R the 
general point P, having latitude @°, longitude \°, may be assigned the 
rectangular coérdinates x Reos @ cos A, ¥ Rsin o. z 

@ sin \. The center of projection lies on the polar or y axi 

according to the latitude of the point projecte 1: for 


} 


roached result fron 


center of projection is at a distance tan @ log e ta 


above the center of the globe. On the cylinder x? 
point P is projected into [R cos \, R log e tan (45 + — in A], 


and when the cylinder is unrolled into an xy plane, the point P has 


the codrdinates | ——R, R log e tan ( iS + — ) on the plane map. 


In consequence of the codrdinates, the relation of scale along the 
meridians and parallels, and at any point of the map is the same as it 
was for the corresponding point on the globe, viz. sec ¢. 
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The cone is wrapped around the globe tangent to the @» tangent of latitude, with 
The meridians become radiating straight lines in the map, and the parallels become circles 


tant parallels on the globe turn into equidistant circles on the plane map 
a point 


longitude \ on the globe becomes the point having polar coérdinates © 


rendered most successfully on one of the polar projec 
tions. 

Che map reader need not be misled by the distortions 
of a particular map; it is only necessary to note the spe 
cific distortion and make the proper visual correction. 
The main pitfall to avoid is the continual use of one 
map, for the mind is inexorably conditioned to its 
shapes. It begins to look “right” and all others “wrong.” 
There are some examples of how this conditioning has 
produced false notions of geography. Example number 
one is provided by the Pacific War area. The Pacific is 
so large that any map of the entire ocean must have 
considerable distortion, but for generations we have de- 
pended almost exclusively on the Mercator projection. 
Similarly, the interrupted homolosine projection, de- 
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There is, in consequence, no simple center of projection, but rather a center for each parallel of latitude. 





the vertex of the cone on the extension of the polar axi 
The radial scale is then 1 to make equidis 


adjusted 
Thereby the globe itself is represented by an arc of circle instead 


The point of latitude ¢ 


X sin do, P R [cot do - (@ ¢o)] on the plan 
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vised by the late Chicago Professor Paul Goode, sacri 
fices the polar regions to distortion. Its greatest accuracy 
lies in the zones of the world’s great shipping lanes and 
hence, in the areas of naval Strategy as conceiv ed in the 
Nineteenth Century. Now both the United States and 
Japan lie on the fringe of Mercator’s and Goode’s area 
of reasonable accuracy, and the shortest line betweer 
them goes far above this area from Seattle across the 
Alaska Peninsula and curves above fifty-five de 
north before swinging southwestward along the Kuril 
Islands to Metropolitan Japan. A few miles s uth 
this line lies that too-long neglected bastion of North 
American defense, Dutch Harbor, while 2,300 mil 
south of that is Pearl Harbor. 

Pearl Harbor, in fact, lies on a line betwee: 


oTees 


San 
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o and Australia, and could only be called 
efense by one familiar with the globe. Alaska 
other hand—offers a jumping-off place for all 
ortest routes from the United States to Asia. 
Siberia, China, India. For example, from the 
stern industrial center of the United States to 
king, as flown by our ferry command across the 
Atlantic to Lagos to Khartoum to Karachi, and 
is more than 12,000 miles; by way of Fairbanks 

| Siberia about 8,000 miles. On Mercator the 12,000 

sunt looks reasonable enough. But the direct air 
route New York-Chungking (which passes close to the 

North Pole) is difficult to trace on the Mercator pro 

ection, as on this map it would go vertically off the top 

of the map near western Greenland, reappear above the 
central coast of Siberia and drop directly south to 

Chungking. 

Example number two is provided by the Atlantic the 
ater of war. Both New York and London lie in the area 
of shi rply increasing distortion on Mercator. The great 
circle route between them reaches the fifty-third pare al 
lel. Hence the earlier perplexities of Anglo-American 
relations. Hence also the widely-held misconceptions of 
the Arctic, which is not a stagnant, impassable waste, 
but a fluid, practic: able pathw ay of the Atlantic. 
the Mercator mind blankly abandons the 


In tact, 
Arctic to in 
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finity while it faithfully records the true proportions of 
the jungles of equatori il Africa, Amazonian rain forests 
and the deserts of the Arabian peninsula. The Arctic is 
not only a branch of the Atlantic but sae s a back 
alley access to the | e blocks it for 
half of the year, but the savings in time and distance 
mark it still as a potential traffic lane. For ex imple, the 
distance from North Atlantic naval bases to the Bering 
Sea by way of the Northwest Passage than half 
what it is by way of the Panama Canal 

The importance of Iceland has been long recognized 
by the British and American commands. A glance at an 
\rctic map reveals the Norwegian coast as the only 
\xis frontage \rctic [he 
of a northern all-year route is shown by the figures 
New York-Moscow Murmansk 5,300 miles; New 
York-Moscow via the Persian Gulf, 14,400 miles. This 
IS not to suggest that the southe rn route be abandoned 
for this route has the great advantage that supplies di 
livered at the head of the Persian Gulf can be distrib 
uted on comparatively short notice to seve ral diffe rent 


Pacific. To be sure, 


1S le SS 


on the basin. 


Importance 


fronts, the Russian, Egyptian, Syrian and Indian 
Example number three of thought conditioning by 


maps we can find on Oul home continent 


Our eastern 
e far more conscious of danger 


Toledo, Detroit, Duluth, and 


and western seaboards al 


from Axis bombing, yet 





in the case of the Mercator projection, there is no single center of projection for all latitudes, but a 


erent latitude. For points of latitude @, co-latitude ¢' 90° - 
1 — si 
(i —sin ¢) a1 
Ro cos¢ —ad! 


| above the center of the globe, 


titude ¢, longitude on the globe becomes the point with polar codrdinates P = 
latitude is enormously stretched as the South Pole of the map is approached 


) # a linear units, the parallel of latitude — 60° 


od, 


and the map lies on the plane 


by a circle of circumference 


lifferent 
projection is on the 


center corresponding to ea I 


polar axis at a distance kK 


at the North Pol 


the center of 


tangent to the sphere The point of 
a @¢', 9 \ in the plane map. The scale « 
Thus the equator is represented by a circle 

| 


300 - a, the South Pole by a circle of circun 


he I irallels 
mference 
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Winnipeg are as close to Nazi-held Norway as Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Salt Lake City, all of Montana and Idaho, part of 
North Dakota and Winipeg are as close to Japanese air 
bases as Los Angeles. If either Axis partner were to 
establish advance bases in Greenland or Alaska, most of 
the middle west would be in as great danger as the 
seaboards. Here again are facts not revealed on most of 
the maps in common use. 

We oa pointed out that all maps must be mislead- 
ing in themselves, but use of a map even with knowledge 
of its limitations can also produce misleading concep- 
tions of geography. Continual use of a given map in a 
fixed position results in dulling of perception. For ex- 
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In this case the center of projection is at infinity, and the projecting lines all fall perpendicular to the plane of projection. The oblique case is 
like a picture of the globe and recommended for its visual qualities. Yet only the peripheral circle and the center of projection are true to scale 
a | Distortion increases towards the peripheries. 
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ample, the Mercator projection shows us with perfect 
accuracy the North-South geographical relation, yet 
most people are skeptical when told that all of South 
America lies to the east of Savannah, Georgia. By 
looking at a Mercator wall map with the aid of a mirror, 
the true relation is made plain. The shapes on the map, 
of course, have not changed, they are merely reversed, 
and in the x«cfected image the immense eastward 
sweep of the coast from Brownsville to Natal is star- 
tlingly revealed. It is useful to turn maps upside down, 
or point them in a direction which might represent the 
point of view of an individual or a nation, as for ex- 
ample a Briton’s view of the continent, or Hitler's view 
of the Middle East. This practice is recommended in 
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e of the rooted conviction of the cartographer 
rth must always be at the top of the page. The 
has no “top.” 

assault on map traditionalism has been led main- 

\merican magazines and newspapers in their 
for visual aids to reports from the theater of war. 
North Polar Equidistant projection, for example, 


hardly ever been used as 2 world map since Cassini 


increasingly popular conic projection—the cone having 
been laid tangent to the forty-fifth parallel of latitude 
north—the battlefields of southern Russia are very nearly 
true to scale. 

Many geogr: phe rs now realize that the United States 
has been lagging far behind the British, and more par 
ticularly the Germans, who not only produce lots of ex 
cellent maps, but pound away at geography and all its 


After its reappearance in a leading national lessons—political, economic and military—throughout 
, an it has become increasingly popular with mag- all grades of schooling. 

azines and newspapers. Another case is the even older The psychological isolationism of the United States, 
oT projection. This map has remarkable _ be it said in conclusion, can be in large measure traced to 
| properties and its neglect is one of the major our failures in map-making and the teaching of geogra 
mysteries of cartography. A series of Orthographics now phy—the prerequisites of education in international rela 
be ig published will in four maps provide a good and tions. The world is round. By the skillful presentation 

inexpensive substitute for a twenty-inch globe. In the _ of its “roundness” strategic realities are made clear 


Three Wars in One 


We are winning the production war. But we must win 
the transportation war and the military war. The Nazi 
submarine offensive along our Atlantic seaboard is a battle 
against our transportation. The great battle of the Coral 
Sea was a transportation battle. There will be many others 
before the war on the transportation front is won. Here is 
where the strength of democracy will be decisive. Our 
forces can be concentrated against the enemy. They will 
not have to be scattered all over the world to hold in check 
millions of people waiting for the day to rise and take up 

fect arms. When they do arise, they will take up arms and fight 
with us. Let us work to make that day come soon. We must 
= & organize for victory on all three fronts. Let that be our 
By EF | 

ror, &F total war.—Hon. Rosert P. Parrerson, Under Secre- 
ap, ff tary of War. 
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PART THREE 
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By Major General J. F. C. Fuller, British Army (Retired) 


Tue Macutne Derens! 
Because the art of fighting depends upon the closest 
combination between defensive and offensive action, 
victory hinges upon maintaining 


t and defeat upon in 
ability to do so. Cherefore, the surest method of ob 
taining a decision is to separate the enemy's offensive 
forces from their defensive base. From this it follows 
that whenever offensive action is contemplated we must 
first think defensively. This holds good for all opera 
tions, because all should have a defensive structure as 
well as an offensive intent—marches, halts, battles, 
sieges, pursuits, and withdrawals. 

The first requirement of both the offensive and the 
defensive is accurate information, and in machine war 
fare the ability to discover and collect it have been 
vastly increased by the airplane, the motor Car, and the 
motorcycle. 

Whereas formerly there were two zones of reconnais 
sance, an outer strategical and an inner tactical, the first 
allotted to cavalry and the second to infantry and artil 
A deep 


strategical sphere; 2) a less deep tactical zone, and (3 


lery, in machine warfare there are three: (1) 


a shallow protective zone. The arms operating in these 
are respectively, aircraft in the first, motor cars and 
motorcyclists in the second, and tanks and motorized 
infantry in the third. As regards the second, I wrote in 
Lecture on F.S.R. Ill 

“The importance ol this sphere can scarcely be exag 
gerated; for, if I am right in supposing that the motor 
guerrilla will play an important part in another war, this 
central sphere will be occupied by a veritable army, a 
fast-moving swarm which will not only search the area 
of advance, picket bridges and tactical points, block 
roads, etc., but will fight off the enemy swarm and so 
clear the area of advance. . 

“Within this swarm the army will move and rest, the 


swarm thinning out in front and thickening on th 
flanks as the enemy is neared, until, when contact is 
gained, except for a few patrols, the front will bk 
cleared.” 

\s regards air reconnaissance I| wrote: 

“In mechanized warfare the first principle of ait 
connaissance 1S that it should be unceasing. From tl 
moment war is declared air information of the enen 
must be gained, and if contact is not to be lost it must b 
maintained night and day. The call on aircraft 
consequently, be exceedingly severe, and this, unt 
command of the air has been gained, will render } 
sistent attacks on the enemy’s cities and centers of indus 
try unlikely, unless at the outset of the war his oppot 
is vastly stronger than he is. 

“In the maintenance of contact, motor gue rrillas 
armored cars will play a leading part. W hat the airplar 
discovers these weapons will hold. Thus, if an en 
force should, during the daytime, be signalled from t! 
air as being at A, then the object of the motor guerril! 
and the armored car will be to swarm around this lo« 
ity and occupy all approaches and exits, in fact, to box 
the enemy up so that in whatever direction he move 
his movement w ill be discovered -OT covered.” 

\nother important duty is the reconnaissance of the 
ground itself, so that the various arms may be distrib 
uted according to their powers and limitations. 

l'urning from information—the base of defensive 
tion—to the defensive itself, it may be divided into tv 
types; namely, defensive protection and resistance. Un 
der the first come the various types of guards and under 
the second the holding of positions. 

As regards the first, the old theory of guards wa 
divide them into three, or really four, separated bodies 
of troops: an advance guard, two flank guards, and 
rear guard, each under a separate commander and ¢ ch 
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Fig. 1 


illotted its particular area of operations. This will now 
have to be changed, all four duties being allotted to the 
protective motor-guerrilla swarm, the guards proper 
forming but strong links within its circumference. As 
the circle is one, all troops allotted to it should come 
under one commander, the commanders of the various 
guards being subordinate to him. 

In turn, when the army halts or is at rest, the circle 
or swarm replaces the outpost line. The are dis- 
tribution of such a circle is given in Figure 1, A repre 
senting the resting army and B the guerrilla swarm in 
which the guards are lettered C, D, E, and F. From the 

guards or the swarm, motorized patrols should move out 
to a depth of some twenty miles to G, and beyond these 
constant aircraft observation should be maintained to H. 
When the air patrols report the position of the enemy, 
armored cars or motor guerrillas should be sent out to 
gain contact with him, and to picket all approaches be 
tween him and the outpost area. As he advances they 
should fall back, and as he approaches circle B they 

should not retire within it, but instead remain out on his 
flanks, while the guards should make ready to take in 
flank any enemy forces which attempt to penetrate 
circle B. From this it will be seen that protection at rest 
is in principle identical to protection when on the move. 

Next turning to the defense proper—that is the de- 
tense of a position or area instead of an army in move- 
ment or at rest—the character of defenses will depe ond 
on their object, whether they are intended (1) to supply 

1 base to offensive action; (2) to stop the enemy abso 
lutely; or (3) to halt him for the time being. As I have 

ilre -ady dealt with the first, I will here consider the sec 
nd and third. 

Regarding the second, the position or area should be 
uch that it can only be attacked frontally, and in the 
third, that when the enemy launches his attack, his rear 
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or flank will be laid open to counterattack. Once again 
flank and rear are the points which shoul: ide our 
decisions and direct our thoughts when we think out 
our defensive plan. 

When a defensive area 1s chose n to stop an enemy 
absolutely, or temporarily, a salient or salients should be 
avoided. But if this is impossible, the following tactics 
should be resorted to 


First, a zone of defensive works should be constructed 
across the base (gorge) of the salient, so that if the 
enemy penetrates its flank, its defenders will have a line 
of resistance to withdraw to. 

Secondly, defensive works should be thrown up on 
the flanks of the salient, forming a protective funnel 
as shown in Figure 2. These, in the case of armored 
formations, should be manned by the antitank wings 

Then, when the guerrilla swarm, working outside the 
salient, is compelled to fall back, it should do so on the 
flanks of the salient, as shown in Figure 3, In Figure 2 
the swarm is still out, but is being driven in. 
3 it is shown by the letters A* and A’, whereas B* and 
B* are the defended wings of the funnel. The mobile 
troops should be divided into three groups—C’, C*, and 
C*, of which C? is within the salient, and C' and C* 
outside it and on its flank. Then, should the enemy D 
penetrate between B* and B’, ¢ 
gage him, while C* and C 


In figure 


? can advance and en 
attack him in flank and rear. 





FIG. 2 
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FIG. 3 
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All operations should have a defensive structure as well as an offen- 
sive intent. An offensive weapon dug in for the defense of Libya. 


Should the enemy attack B', then C* can operate against 
his right flank, while C*, or part of that force, operates 
against his left flank by advancing up the funnel and 
moving out of it. The same maneuver should be carried 
out if the enemy attacks B®. The secret of this particular 
distribution is |) it establishes a defensive base from 
which the mobile forces can operate, and (2) it induces 
an enemy to offer a flank to counterattack. 

In selecting a defensive area, obviously the ground 
must be examined in relationship to the object. If the 
object is to stop the enemy, then its antitank possibilities 
demand first consideration; if to halt him temporarily, 
then its facilities for eventual tank movement come first. 
In the first situation a good field of fire should be sought, 
not only because the enemy $s machines can then be 
engaged at long range, but so that antitank works can 
mutually support each other. When possible, antitank 
obstacles, such as streams or sunken roads, should flank 
and run immediately in front of the area. 


The organization of the defense depends on the nat 
ural obstacles to movement existing in it. Vital ap- 
proaches, rather than vital points, will be the dominating 
factors. Therefore, before the defender decides on his 
defenses, he should carefully examine his flanks and 
rear. 


he general plan of defense should in every situation 
include a system of antitank works, and a mobile 
counterattacking force generally kept well in rear and 
towards the more exposed flank, so that any attempt to 
turn the works may be attacked in the flank or rear. 

The more frequent natural obstacles are villages, 
woods, and rivers. Generally speaking, the first are un- 
suitable localities for tanks to fight in because movement 


is restricted to roads and lanes. Woods should be de 
fended by antitank machine guns supported by arti 
lery, for though if dense they constitute definite ob 
stacles to tank attack, they often form admirable covered 
rs proaches and he irbors If te inks are allotted to sup = rt 
their Q% iTrisONs, they shoul | be so pli iced that when the 
enemy is held by antitank fire they can attack him in 
flank. 

To all but amphibian machines rivers also form 
definite obstacles; therefore their importance is likely to 
grow in defensive warfare. In the main they should b 
held by antitank weapons supported by artillery, and 
when tanks are allotted to assist in thei ir defense, they 
shot ld be kept concentrated in such positions as will 
enable them to counterattack the enemy directly he has 
effected a crossing. They should not be split up a 
small groups to watch bridges, fords, etc. When suc! 
have to be defended antitank weapons should be used 

In my Lectures On F.S.R. III 1 pointed out that each 
defensive area “should be sub-divided into mobile and 
static tactical sectors; the second canalizing the attacker 
and so leading him into areas where he can be readily 
counterattacked by tanks. Here is presented to us a 
somewhat novel conception of the defenses—namely, 


that a counterattack is not necessarily an attack on an 
enemy who has broken through a defense system, but 
instead has been shepherded by the defenses into ar 
where he can be attacked with advantage.” 

With reference to this, the antitank weapons shoul 
be so sited that their fire will drive the attacking tank 
into the defending artillery. In turn, the guns should 
be so sited that they will drive them into those are 
selected for counterattack, and finally the counter 
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1g tanks should be so placed that they can drive 
nemy’s tanks onto a concealed minefield. Here we 
presented to uS a picture ot the closest cooperation 
een the various defensive and offensive arms, and 
picture must be present in the defender’s mind at 
me he decides upon his defensive arrangements. 
turn now to the counteroffensive. If the frontier 
e defender nation is protecte d by a zone of antitank 

, then everything is to be gained by inducing the 
my to attempt to penetrate. Similarly in field war 
_ since an armored formation will consist of two 
es—tank and antitank—whenever it is possible tor 
commander so to place the antitank wing that the 
attack it in order to carry out his 
in, then it will generally be to the advantage of that 


mmander to let him do so, and the moment his attack 


nemy will have to 


begins to succeed or fail, to launch a counteroffensive in 


full force against him. 

The whole question of the counteroffensive is one of 
common sense, and also one that will bulk large in ma 
chine warfare. 
blunt his sword against your shield, at once your own 


If you can persuade your adversary to 


sword is sharpened. In this respect we may talk of an 
an advance to en- 
gage the enemy, a withdrawal to persuade him to ad 
vance against antitank defenses, and then once more a 


offensive counteroffensive—nz umely, 


forwend movement to strike him before he can reor 
ganize. Such was William the Conqueror’s plan at the 
battle of I lastings. 

Thus far I have described what may be called mobile 
lefense. From it I will now turn to static or protracted 
defense, the defense that occurred during the greater 
part of the First World War, for there can be little doubt 
that, as time moves on, mobile warfare will gradually 
beget its opposite. Yet there will be this difference: 
whereas in 1914-1918 entrenched line held entrenched 
line, in the future the probabilities are that instead for 
tified zone will hold fortified zone. 

These zones will bear little or no resemblance to the 
Maginot Line, which is a mere wall or narrow belt of 
fortifications. Instead they may possess a depth of one 
hundred miles, possibly much more. Therefore, it is 
out of the question to attempt to cover them with a net 
work of antitank and other defenses. Instead, each zone 
should be divided into two sub-zones, which I will call 
A and B. A will consist of a belt of works bordering the 
frontier, and B of the rest of the entire zone. A may be 
compared to coastal fortresses, B to the old medieval 
castles that blocked inland approaches. For in B all 
strategical centers, such as railway junctions, industrial 
towns, airdromes and the capital, will be fortified. 
Should zone A be penetrated, then, though the invader 
will not be confronted by belts of works, his movements 
will be restricted by these antitank and antiair castles. 
Not only will they form harbors of refuge for his op 
ponent, but in most cases he will be compelled to reduce 
them before moving forwards. For to pass them by will 
lay his area of communications open to constant attacks 
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Generally speaking, villages are unsuitable localities for 
tanks to fight in. Russian tank destroyers fire on a Nazi 
tank from behind the walls of a building in a village. 


In short, the protracted defense in machine warfare 
1S brought about not by blocking the enemy's advances, 
but by entangling his forces in a tactical net of fine 
mesh trom which, should he break through it, he will 
find himself caught in a strategical net of wider mesh 
This system of defense is very similar to those laid down 
by the Byzantine Emporors Maurice and Leo the Wise 
in their manuals the Strategicon of 579 and the Tactica 
ot 900. 


army corps districts, each protected by a num be r ok we 1 


The entire realm was divided into Themes, or 


sited fortresses linked together by good roads and gar 
risoned by highly mobile troops. This system succes 
fully protected the Eastern Empire for eight and a half 
centuries. 
Tue Prosi_em or INVASION 
Throughout history a sea invasion has always been 


what may be called 1 limited ope ration of wal! because 
of the simple and obvious fact that man is not a water 
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creature. Here again, though to a far lesser extent than 
in air warfare, gravity is his enemy. On land, by means 
of the wheel—section of a rolling log—he enters into 
alliance with gravity, for this great invention reduces 
friction with the surface of the ground. But on water he 
has to fight against gravity, and does so by elaborating a 
branch or a trunk of a fallen tree into a raft or canoe on 
which he gains support or rests himself in his progress 
through the water. A hollowed log is the beginning of 
the Queen Elizabeth, and a branch used as a paddle, of 
the engines of the Renown. 

Throughout, the limiting factor is buoyancy—the re- 
lationship between the “weight” of man and the “light- 
ness” of the log, and when it is translated into terms of 
invasion, it becomes an equation between shipping ton- 
nage and troops to be carried. Though from one angle 
this limitation has steadily been reduced by the build- 
ing of larger ships, from the other it has been steadily 
increased by the raising of larger armies and above all 
by the growing complexities of their impedime nta. 

The next great limiting factor in an invasion is a tac- 
tical one, connected not with means of movement but 
instead with protective and offensive power. Since sol- 
diers have ceased to be ship-fighters, as they were in the 
days of galley warfare, they are now, when at sea, to all 
intents and purposes noncombatants. This limitation 
reaches its apex during disembarkation—the short inter- 


val of space and time between leaving the transports and 


Rivers are definite obstacles to all but amphibian machines. 
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gaining the shore. It is this interval which, on acc 
of the increase in fire power, has become the crucial 
tical problem of invasion. But before I attempt to s 
it, it is I think as well to paint in its background. 

Going back a long way in the history of oversea 
vasions, we find that in the days of Julius Czs 
whether opposition was to be expected or not—the n 
ber of suitable landing beaches was strictly limited, 
only by the nature of the shore, but also by the nat 
of the land bordering it. Later on, when infantry ¢ 
way to cavalry as the superior arm of attack, the d 
culties incumbent in the transportation and landing 
horses precisely governed the size of an invading for 
For instance, when, in 1066, William of Normar 
decided to invade England, his crucial problem was t 
shipping of horses. Though the chroniclers, no doubt 
order to magnify his exploit, inform us that he broug! 
with him an army 60,000 strong, the probabilities 
that it numbered no more than a tenth of that figure 
Even if the 696 open boats which William is reported 
have built is acce pted, his tots il force cannot possib] vha 
been more than 13,000 men and 2,000 horses, which in 
the eleventh century would have represented an enor 
mous army. The probabilities are that it was about hal 
that size today a somewhat large mixed brigade. 

This difficulty of transportation grew with the growth 
of military organization and equipment, and is the hid 
den reason why, though since 1066 Great Britain has 


Not being an 


amphibian vehicle this jeep is being transported across a river on rubber pontons. 
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A type of invasion which offers many possibilities is that of airborne troops. 
Infantrymen load a 37mm antitank gun on transport plane during maneuvers. 


been engaged in many continental wars, yet from that 
date onwards only one serious attempt has been made 
to invade her shores—in 1588. This fact alone clearly 
shows how seldom do conditions favor an overseas in 
vasion of a country in which the would-be invader has 
no previous footing. 

Turning now to modern times, the whole picture be- 
comes vastly complex. Not only has surprise been re- 
stricted by the impossibility of hiding the assembly of 
a large invading army, but the complexity of that force 
itself has limited the landing places to well-equipped 
ports because if opposition is to be expected landing on 
an open beach is no longer a practical operation until 
landing stages, wharfs, quays, etc., are built. The last 
time this was attempted, and then only by a medium- 
sized invading force, was in the Gallipoli adventure of 
1915. And though it is only fair to mention that from 
tart to finish that particular invasion was bungled, the 
tact remains that it conclusively shows the extreme dif- 
hculty of landing even in the face of weak opposition. 
he most dramatic example of this was the landing at 
Suvla Bay, for although throughout that operation Brit- 

sh generalship was virtually non-existent, careful ar- 

rangements had been made, nevertheless 1,500 Turkish 
roops led by an exceptionally able German—Maijor 
Willmer—for several days on end completely bunkered 

5,000 British soldiers. This is what took place—I quote 

rom Chapter XXVI of my Decisive Battles: 





“At 9:30 p.m. the 23d and 33d Brigades of the 11th 
Division in pitch darkness approached ‘B’ beach 
to find it undefended. By 10 p.m. four battalions landed 
without a man being killed; yet dog-tired for the men 
had been on their feet for seventeen hours. Lala Baba 
was occupied and the way opened to the capture of Hill 


10; but no one knowing exactly where it was, nothing 
was done. Meanwhile the 34th Brigade entered 
Suvla Bay; but as the lighters headed for ‘A’ beach, 


when fifty feet from the shore they struck a ree f which 
so delayed the landing that dawn broke before the men 
could disembark. To make matters worse, the 10th 
Division . . . which should have landed on ‘A’ beach 
in order to occupy Kiretch Tepe, was in part disem 
barked on ‘C’ beach and on a new one discovered north 
of ‘A.’ Thus its organization was broken only when 
complete confusion set in. 

“Orders and counter-orders now followed each other 
Turkish 
pic ked off the invaders by scores, and thus the 
Not until day 
light was fading did an attack on Chocolate Hill begin 
to develop, and as darkness set in it was carried as well 
as the eastern half of Green Hill. Meanwhile, 
left, littke was done outside gaining a foothold on 
Kiretch Tepe. All the encircling hills remained in 
Turkish hands, vet than half of the IX Corp 


twenty-two battalions in all, had not been engaged 


in rapid succession, while the sharpshooters 


situation remained from hour to hour. 


on the 


more 










































































































































nevertheless, those which had, had lost one hundred 
officers and sixteen hundred men ‘or rather more thz in 
the total strength of the Turks arrayed against them. 

It may be objected that these blunders are unlikely 
ever to be repeated and that therefore the Suvla Bay in 

vasion is not a good case to quote. 

The history of overseas invasions in no way bears this 
out if only for two reasons. The first is that, when oppo 
sition is likely to be met with, night offers the only prac- 
tical pe riod during which a surprise landing can take 
place. The second is that, except by air, reconnaissances 
of a defended beach or port are impossible, and that, in 
consequence, the invader is doubly blind. In short, no 
operation of war is so difficult as a night landing on a 
defended beach or at a defended harbor. Should, how 
ever, they be unoccupied by the enemy, as they were 

1 1904 when the Japanese first landed in Korea, then 
time—velocity of landing—and not the bullet and shell 

velocity of offensive power—is the deciding factor. 

[his introduces the velocity machines—the airplane, 
the tank, and the motor vehicles, all three of which 
have drastically, if not radically, modified the problem 
of invasion, and to the disadv vantage of the invader. 
First, it is obvious that in all major wars an invading 
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“It will be necessary to clear the ground for invasion by a series of 
advance guard operations. In other words, to establish bridgeheads.” 
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army must be motorized. To land a muscle-moved 

is, therefore, out of the question. Therefore not o1 

the problem of transportation complicated by the : 
bers of war machines and vehicles which will have » 
be shipped, but the disembarkation difficulties wil! bx 
enormously multiplied, so much so that the landing of 
heavy guns, tanks, vehicles, and engineer stores on an 
open beach is no longer a practical operation of war 
Ports, and well-equipped ones at that, must first be 
seized and their seizure will occupy time. 

Secondly, it is equally obvious that should, let us 
suppose, twenty possible landing ports exist, motorized 
as the defender’s forces will be, it is quite unnecessary 
for him to split them up into twenty groups. Instead, 
he can distribute the whole within his territory, and the 
moment news of invasion is received, rapidly concen 
trate them against the threatened point. For example, 
were the English to invade France, and were the 
enemy's mechanized and motorized forces at Bourges, 
the following ports can be reached from within forty 
eight to seventy-two hours: Dieppe, Havre, St. Nazaire 
and Bordeaux in forty-eight hours; Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Marseille and Toulon in sixty hours; and 
Brest and Lorient in seventy-two hours. 
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“The airplane, the tank, and the motor vehicle have drastically modified the problem of invasion.” 


What would the inv ading English accomplish in so 
short a time—one-tenth of what it would have taken 
Napoleon’s troops to march? Will they in these forty 
eight to seventy-two hours be able to occupy a port or 
ports, land and deploy a force even one-tenth or one 
twentieth the size of that of the enemy can concentrate? 
No! for invasion has, anyhow for the time being, been 





reduced to a position of absurdity, and certainly so 
should the point of landing be situated outside of the 
range of the invaders’ land-based fighting aircraft. 

To make the difficulties clear—and they are not suf 
ficiently understood by civilian strategists—I will run 
through the main points which will have to be consid 
ered before an invasion can be attempted 
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Shipping \ssuming that an invading army is 500, 
000 strong, though the amount of shipping it will 
require will depend on its destination, yet the tonnage 
required to transport if will total about two and a half 
million, probably more. 

Embarkation. Since it is imperative that embarkation 
should be as rapid as possible, only fully equipped ports 
can be used, and as these are limited in numbers, their 
whereabouts will be known to the enemy, therefore, 
unless they are strongly protected against air attack, 
heavy losses must be expected. Supposing, however, 
that the enemy $ aircraft are kept at bay, at least twenty 
CONVOYS of twenty transports each will be required to 
carry for weeks on end a con- 
stant stream of ships will, like a shuttle, be moving out 
wards and homewards. Further, each convoy will have 
to be strongly escorted, and the larger each is the more 
difficult will be its protection. 

Disembarkation. Here the invader is not only faced 
by enemy air attack, but also by opposition on the 
ground. In consequence he may expect all the difh- 
culties the British experienced in Gallipoli multiplied 
several times. Further, if the point or points of disem 
barkation—which must also be fully equipped ports— 
are located outside the range of the invaders’ land-based 
fighter planes, he must expect very heavy if not catas- 
trophic losses. And should they be within them, then 
they wil} be resricted in number and in consequence 
foreseen by the enemy. Therefore, if such points are 
selected, strong land opposition must be anticipated. 

Bridgeheads. To mitigate this, it will be necessary to 
clear the ground for the invasion by a series of advance 


guard operations—preliminary invasions—the object of 


it overseas. Therefore, 
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which will be not only to Seize and hold well eq 


ports, but also suitable airfields in their vicinit 


other words, to establish bridgeheads tor the In\ 
forces to land at, and what is most important, to « 
in an exceedingly brief space of time—at most s« 
two hours in the above example of France. 
Debouching. Supposing that this is successful] 
dert: ken and that a series of ports and points alon 
enemy's coastline has been seized, and so strongly | 
fied that these points resist assault, then the next 1 
lem is one of debouching from them, and of depl 
into order of battle. Is this a possible operation of \ 
But ji 
Since he is unable t 


Certainly, if the enemy offer no opposition. 
does what is to be expected? 
sault these advance-guard positions, he will forth 
invest them, and by strongly entrenching his own } 
the now pong 
to carry out the most difficult and costly o 


an eccentric frontal attack on a fort: 


tion, compe! | thei ir garrisons 
vaders 
tion of war 
position. 

and they Cc 


vast numbers of transports 


Bearing these difficulties in mind 
easily be added to the 
quired, the extensive naval forces needed to rps 
them, the security of the ports of embarkation and d 
embarkation against air attack, the establishment of de 
fended bridgeheads, the gaining of local command of 
the air, and the formidable difficulty of deployment—| 
do not believe that an invasion on the grand scale is an 
longer a practical operation of war, unless the would-bx 
invader can base his forces on the country of an ally or 


“A portion of the immense impedimenta 
of supply — a veritable traveling city.” 
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ality so far distant from his enemy that he can 
e interfered with for weeks and even months on 


1 years ago now I referred to this subject as follows 
ctures on F.S.R. III: 

recent years overseas expeditions have become 
singly difficult, so much so that today they are 

impracticab le against a well-equipped enemy, 
ise he can within a few hours of a hostile fleet 
J signalled concentrate by motor vehicles consider 
forces against any threatened point on his shore 
Few of such points are likely to exist, as a modern 
y cannot disembark on any stretch of beach. In fact, 
extremely doubtful whether present-day army 
vith its immense impedimenta of supply columns, hos 


pitals, and workshops, a veritable travelling city, can 


disembark anywhere outside a well-furnished port. To 
effect a surprise landing is not only difficult but almost 
possible, and without surprise a disembarkation be 
mes in nine cases out of ten a suicidal undertaking.” 
| then went on to point out how mechanization, if 
ightly tackled, offered a possible solution to this prob 
lem, basing my suggestions on experiences gained dur 
ng the First World War. 
_ Strange though it may seem, in 1916 and before 
British tanks had taken the field in France, a project was 
omalle red to use tanks in a landing operation on the 
Although it came to nothing, it was 
evived during the following year, when extensive 
preparations were put in hand to carry it out. This op 
eration was to coincide with the British attack at Ypres 
directly Roulers was occupied, when tanks were to be 
landed between Nie suport and Ostend. 


Flanders coast. 


As Roulers was 
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never taken, the scheme was abandoned; nevertheles: 
its preparations are still of interest. 

Be tween the points se le cted tor the landing the wate! 
was shallow, the beach was wired and flanked by a 
sloping sea-wall some twenty feet high, capped with 
neavy projecting coping-stone. Beyond this wall were the 
German guns and machine guns in great strength, and 
still further inland innumerable dykes and canals. This, 
then, was what the Mark IV tank—a crude machine 
weighing nearly thirty tons—was asked to do: To land 
trom the sea, climb the sea wall ata slope of a little le ss 
than one over two, climb over the coping-stone which 
projected two teet outwards trom the wall, destroy the 
enemy's machine guns, and then, by turning itself int 
1 power station haul up guns, trucks, tractors and score 
of tons of ammunition and supplies. The initial land 
ing was to take four minutes! 

In order to effect this, pontons some 6UI treet long 
C arrying ti inks , troops, guns, vé hic les a stores, were t 
be pushed by two monitors towards the beach. Once 
grounded, the leading tanks, each equipped with a ramp 
fixed to its nose, were to craw! off their pontons and 
then up the sea-wall. Directly the forward end of the 
ramps struck the coping-stone they became detached 
when the tanks, which had wooden studs fitted to their 
tracks walked up the ramps like a mountain railway 
locomotive, the cogged track engaging a ratchet fitted 
on the ramps It was a clever scheme and the first of its 
kind. 

[his problem, like all landing problems, centered 
around how best to span the interval between ship and 
shore. Therefore it was obvious that if a floating tank 
were built, most of the above me ntioned par ph rnalia 



























could be dispensed with. Consequently, towards the 
end of the war, when the Allied Powers were faced with 
the probability of having to cross the Rhine, this simpli 
fication was tackled by myself and others. As from cal 
culations it was known that a hermetically-sealed tank 
of thirty-six tons would just float with its roof flush with 
the surface of the water, the method adopted was as 
follows: The engine having been rendered water proof, 
two large caissons were lashed to the sides of the tank 
which gave it sufficient buoyancy to be warped over a 
river. On arriving at the far bank the cassions were un 
lashed and the tank took to the shore. Though this 
method was primitive it was effective, and in October, 
1918, I crossed over the Brent Reservoir (the Welsh 
Harp) in the first tank that ever floated. 

The war at an end, experimental work water 
crossing was continued because I was of the opinion 
that, since all our overseas expeditions must in their 
initial stage take the form of landings, a true amphibian 
tank would prove invaluable. This resulted in the con 
struction of an experimental floating machine which re 
rquired no cassions. In 1921 it propelled itself by means 
of its tracks across Fleet Pond; then came economy and 
it was abandoned. 

Before this put an end to the water-crossing machine, 
I accentuated its importance in a lecture given at the 
Royal United Services Institution in February, 1920, 
in which I said: 

“Let us all, this time, get into our astral shells, for this 
is a naval as well as a military question. We see a 
stretch of weary sand—it is the Baltic coast. We see 
curious ships racing through the Skagerrak. They are 
now standing out a mile or more from the shore, for the 
water is shallow. There is a rumbling sound, then from 
their prows squat objects splash into the water—they are 
moving rapidly towards the beach; from the water they 
crawl on to the sands, they are the tanks and Warne- 
miinde, 150 miles from Berlin, is ours. 

“From the surface tank-carrier the next step is the 
submarine tank-carrier—a kind of sea-serpent which 
spews monsters on the beach. What would Claus 
Mangus think of this, he who wrote of sea-serpents 
fashioned of skin and blood? Think now what such 


possibilities mean to us islanders. No longer will our 
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sailors belong to the Great Silent Fleet, but to 
which belches war on every strand, which 

forth armies as never did the horse of Troy, and 


will swallow them up again if the land appeai 
propitious and carry them safely home beneat! 
Think of the naval bases seized and the la: 
places protected. Think of the channel which sep 
us from | urope. It has been called a ‘ditch’—it m x 
come a veritable tube railw ay for hostile armies.’ 

In 1931 Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs designed 
put on the market a light amphibian tank fitted with g 
small propeller, and had the problem of the water 
crossing machine been then taken up and pushed with 
a little enthusiasm, [ see no reason why today far mor 


ocean. 


powerful and efficient machines should not exist, ma 

chines which on a calm day could cross the English 
Channel. The vision of a fleet of tanks based on the 
Kent and Sussex coasts and operating in France or 
Belgium without first having to be transported by ship 
is by no means a fantastic one. 

There are three operations in which amphibian tanks 
are likely at some future date to be used: (1) 
crossings; (2) in coastal raids, and (3) in seizing and 
occupying bridgeheads in order to facilitate an overseas 
invasion. 


In river 


In the second the aims would be: (1) to « 


ate panic; (2) 


and 


to compel an enemy to disperse his ee 
3) to destroy objectives of military value. 

When distances are too great for amphibian ma 
chines to cross water under their own power, then they 
should be transported in ships specially designed for 
their carriage, as | mentioned in Lectures on F.S.R. III 

“If landings are to be made rapidly with amphibian 
tanks, these machines should be embarked upon spe 
cially constructed tank-carrying ships, built on some 
what similar lines to large steam whaling vessels. In 
stead of hauling whales in and out of the ships, tanks 
under their own power will crawl out and into them. 
The ships will in fact be nothing more than a mobile 
tank-roost.” 

Another type of invasion which unquestionably offers 
many possibilities of jointly taking place with amphib 
ian tanks is that of airborne troops. And it is also likely 
that in both future land and sea invasions mechanized 
forces will on occasion be supplied entirely by aircraft 
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Ford had never paid much attention 
to the matter of medals. There had al- 
ways seemed to him something slightly 
int about them. But when he joined 
the Royal Air Force and began to live in 
daily contact with the pilots and air 
rews, he found that médals meant a 
pe . al they played much the same 
part in the lives of the airmen that “col- 
ors” had played in his and his fellows’ 
lives at school. For example, in the 
R.A.F. the two standard decorations, the 
Dist tinguished Flying Cross and the Dis 
ing ished Flying Medal, are badges 
which, as it were,. indicate that those 
who wear them are on the first team. If 
you see a fighter pilot wearing one or the 
other, you know that he has in all prob 
ibility shot down half a dozen enemy 
planes. If you see a bomber pilot or 
member of a bomber crew with either 
medal, you will know he has done 
twenty or thirty bombing attacks on Ger 
many. The Distinguished Service Order 
is another type of honor, given less often 
and usually for qualities of sustained leadership, such as 
leading a fighter wing of thirty or forty aircraft day after 
day on the sweeps over northern France or showing e) 
ceptional powers of command over a bomber squadron 
The Victoria Cross is in a rather different category 
from any of these three. Ford had sometimes wondered 
just how it had been possible to preserve the legend, the 
aura, so to speak, of the V.C. In any case, they had 
done so, partly, no doubt, by awarding it far more 
rarely than any other decoration. This may have led to 
some arbitrariness in its award, but the fact remains that 
the V ie . 
glamor—that is the only word for it—which no other 
decoration has ever acquired. 
*From The New Yorker, September 12, 1942. Reprinted by per 
ssion of the author and publishers 


has somehow or other managed to retain a 
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Ina copy ol the Journal of the Royal 
United Services Institution which Ford 
found lying about in the mess, he hap 
pened upon a description of the first pres 
entation of the V.C. 
in June, 1857 


by Queen Victoria, 
It was in Hyde Park, and 
a print depicted a scene of nineteenth 
century pomp. Che Queen decorated 
the Crimean veterans from horseback, 
“stooping from the sade lle to hx the 
medal to a loop on the man’s breast.” Her 
costume was described thus: “The Queen 
wore a suitably adapted Field-Marshal’s 
uniform. Red and white feathers drooped 
from a round black hat, the scarlet tunic 
was open at the neck, and over the left 
shoulder she wore the Ribbon of the Gat 
ter and a gold and crimson sash. A dark 
blue skirt set off well the gold lace of her 
charger'’s saddle-cloth, and on her left 
arm she wore a mourning band for her 
aunt, George III's daughter Mary, who 
married Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, 
and who had died that \pril.” 

The atmosphere ot a contemporary 
bomber station, or, for that matter, of the contemporary 


Hyde Park, 


which was instituted on a June day in that almost un 


is a very different one, but the decoration 


believably dissimilar world has retained a magic for 
the men who take the bombers over Germany 

During his first year of service with the R.A.F., Ford 
happe ned to encounter two men who had won the 
Victoria Cross: Wing Commander Learoyd and Squad 
ron Leader Nettleton. When he met them they were 
members of the same squadron of heavy bombers; 
Ne ttleton hadn t at that time won his V« 
in command of this squadron during the winter of 
1941-42, when it was in the process of rearming with 


| ‘ irovd was 


Lancasters, one of the latest and most successful of the 
British heavy four-engined bombers. He had won his 
Victoria Cross long before Ford met him, in an attack 
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on the lock gates of the Dortmund-Ems Canal. It must 
have been an extraordinary job. He was flying a Hamp 
den at that time, one of the older medium bombe rs. He 
came down to a few hundred feet over one of the best 
defended targets in Germany and, with several other 
crews who did not come back, succeeded in blowing up 
a key section of one of the most used industrial inland 
waterways in the world. When Ford met Learoyd, 
however, he was living the life of a busy and rather 
harassed squadron commander, attending to the thou 
sand and one details that arise when a squadron rearms 
with a new type of aircraft. His squadron was the first 
in the whole Air Force to receive Lancasters, and so 
bore the brunt of all the teething troubles which any 
new type must experience. 

Ford saw something of Learoyd’s squadron at that 
time and got taken up on some of its numerous retrain- 
ing and test flights. It was then he came across Nettle 
ton, one of Learoyd’s flight commanders. He had 


small, rather round face and seemed more highly strung 
yet at the same time quieter, than the average bombx 
pilot. 

One day in the spring of 1942, the process of 1 
ing was complete and the Lancasters began to opel 
At first only in ones and twos, but it wasn’t long bef 
there were two squadrons of them, and almost 
diately these two were given a special job. No one wv 
told about it until the morning of the day on whi 
was to happen, and then word spread that the Lancaste 
were off on a daylight trip. No one but the crew 
those who briefed them knew where they were boun 
until they had actually gone. 

Ford went over to the station from which tl 
Lancasters of Learoyd’s squadron, No. 37, were t 
because he knew the chaps better than those fron 
other Lancaster squadron, No. 65. It’s quite a sight | 
see a number of these four-engined heavies 
weighs, fully loaded, about thirty tons) starting « 
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ish orders 


an operation. That afternoon they came lumbering up 
onto the airfield from their dispersal points. On the 
ground they are black, prehistoric-looking monsters. 
Chey lined up in a queue on the leeward side of the 
irfeld. With a de: ifening throb from its two port 
motors, the leading one swung into wind and immedi 
ately got the signal to be off. It opened out all four 
motors, began to move, began to charge, was off. Ford 
wollte’ who the pilot was. Before the first had fin- 
ished its run the second machine swung into wind and, 
s the first was air-borne, opened out. The other four 

followed quickly. In the air they formed up in two 
close vics of three, came across the airdrome at about 
two hundred feet, and set course almost due south. 
Someone said that the six from No. 65 had all got off, 
too. Ford inquired when they were expected back, and 
vas told about eleven o'clock that evening. 

Just after ten o'clock, Ford came back to the station. 
He asked who was leading the six from No. 37. Some 
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‘It’ S John Nettleton,” and Ford reme mbe red 
how, some while before, when the Lancasters were just 
and look at 


note of at 


body said, ‘ 
arriving, Nettleton had said to him, ‘ ‘Come 
one of our new monsters.” He had such a 
fection in his voice that Ford had said, “You like your 


and Nettleton had replied “We 


monsters, do you?” 
certainly do.” 

Ford went to the Operations Room. ‘The Group Cap 
tain who commanded the station was there. There was 
no news. In ones and twos, people began to come in and 
wait about. Ford’s job involved a lot of waiting for men 
on operations to come back. It was never a very pl asant 
business. However, this evening it wasn't time for them 
to be back yet. Even so, everybody's attention began to 
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work round toward the Just before eleven the 


telephone rang and the iInswe red it 


Ford couldn't te ll trom his voice what the news was 
When he put the receiver down he said, “Four of 
them are back trom 65, two shot dow nin flame Ss OVeT 
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the target.” A just perceptible murmur went through 
the room. Ford said, “What was the target, sir?” 

“Oh, didn’t you know?” the Captain said. “It was the 
M.A.N. works at Augsburg, where they make the 
Diesel engines for submarines.” 

He came over and traced the course on a great map 
of Europe that covered one of the walls of the Ops 
Room. The Lancasters were to have crossed the French 
coast south of Havre, swung southeast to the upper 
Seine, kept on southeast to the Rhine in Alsace, south 
down the river, then east across the Bavarian High- 
lands to Augsburg. The men in the Ops Room were 
all a bit shaken when the Group Captain’s finger 
pointed to Augsburg itself. It lies near both the Czech 
and the Austrian borders, deep in Central Europe. It 
seemed a fantastic idea that those aircraft had been 
there since afternoon and now, they hoped, were 
nearly home again. 

“Now, look at the target map,” the Group Captain 
said. He showed them the plan of the M.A.N. works. 
“As a matter of fact, the target isn’t the works as a whole, 
by any means. It is just those two main assembly sheds. 
They can pin-point them from where the river and the 
canal meet here,” he said, pointing. “They've got to 
prang (destroy) those exact sheds or the whole thing's 
a washout, but if they get them, there'll be a good few 
less U-boats on the seas in the next six months.” 

Learoyd came in. “You've heard nothing here, I sup- 
pose, sir?” he said to the Group Captain. “I've been over 
in the Control Room. There’s nothing there.” 

“Nothing about your chaps,” the Group Captain 
said, “but four of 65 are back. Two shot down in flames 
over the target.” Learoyd nodded. 

“Well, that’s not such a bad proportion, I suppose,” 
the Group Captain said. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Learoyd. 

Ford thought of two of those thirty-tonners crashing 
in flames over there in Central Europe. “What height 
were they to bomb from, sir?” he said to Learoyd. 

“Anything from fifty to a hundred and fifty feet,” he 
said. Ford began to imagine what it had looked and 
sounded like at Augsburg. 

The telephone rang. The Group Captain took the 
call. Again they could not tell what he was hearing. 
When he put it down he said, “Nettleton’s asking for a 
fix. He’s somewhere over the Channel on his way back.” 
The temperature of the room rose appreciably. Learoyd 
said, “That’s one, anyhow.” The telephone rang again; 
they gave Nettleton’s bearings and his position was 
plotted on the big map. He had gone a bit far west but 
was obviously all right. Silence fell again. It was half 
past eleven, time to hear from the others. Actually, 
they all ought to have landed by now. There was 
nothing very disturbing in their being half an hour late, 
but it was rather odd that none of them except Nettle- 
ton had asked for a fix. The temperature of the room 
seemed to be dropping again. Next time Ford noticed 
the clock it was well after midnight. Nobody was talk- 


mber 
ing at all. It might be thought that the time wold op 
very slowly when you're waiting for men to come hom 
from an operation; in fact, it is just the opposite. {+ goes 
appallingly fast. Before you know where you ar 
they're half an hour, then an hour, then an hour and g 


half overdue. Already these crews were nearly ty, 
hours overdue; also, nothing more had been heard of 
Nettleton. 

The telephone rang. This time Learoyd answered jt 
“Oh, good show!” he exclaimed. “It’s Rash Airdrome’ 
he said, turning to the room. “Nettleton has jyg 
touched down there.” 

“Rash?” said the Group Captain. “What on earth's 
he doing there?” Rash is a west-country airdrome ; 
couple of hundred miles away. “Well, anyhow,” he 
went on, “it doesn’t matter a damn as long as he’s down 
But where are the others?” Nobody answered him. The 
time went by. It was two o'clock; they were three hours 
overdue. 

The telephone rang. Learoyd answered it. “Hello, 
John,” they heard him say. “Good show!” Then his 
voice changed. “Oh . Oh, I see LL. 
You'll be back with your crew in the morning? Right 
Don’t hurry. Get to bed now. Yes, we'll send transport.’ 
He put the receiver down, turned round, said rough) 
and harshly, “No good waiting any longer. The others 
were all shot down.” 

The Group Captain said, “How does he know?” 

Learoyd said, “Saw ‘em. His rear gunners saw fou 
caught by fighters near the French coast on the way 
over; fifth was a flamer over the target. No good staying 
any longer.” He swung out of the room. All the others 
jumped up and followed him, as if they couldn’t stand 
staying there a moment longer. 

Ford came over to the station at lunchtime the next 
day. In the mess they said that Nettleton and his crew 
had just got back. In a few minutes they came in. They 
all looked much as usual, but probably they didn’t fee! 
it. A group of people gathered round them and made 
them talk about the raid. 

Nettleton’s formation of six had run into thirty o1 
forty German fighters six minutes after they had crossed 
the French coast. Nettleton, who was leading, took his 
machine to twenty-five feet above the ground and the 
two others in his vic followed him down. They flew 
across France at that height, going up over any line o! 
trees or power cables they came to, following the con 
tours of the land, up over the hills and down into the 
valleys. Ford tried to imagine what it must have been 
like in France that afternoon with those ninety tons of 
aircraft passing over, their twelve motors roaring twenty 
five feet up, their machine guns firing continuously, 
and the German cannon-firing fighters on their tails. It 
was a long, running fight and Nettleton’s rear gunners 
had the pretty devastating experience of seeing the 
three aircraft in the other vic behind them shot down 
one after another. Then the German fighters concer 
trated on Nettleton’s vic and got the lefthand man. He 








lo 


his 


into the ground, almost fouling Nettleton’s 


i p as he went in. There's no hope for the crew 


vhen an aircraft goes in from that height, doing over 
ndred miles an hour. Then the fighters’ cannon 
.centrated on the last two of the six machines, 
ttleton had taken them so low that the fighters 
‘barely get their sights on. The cannon shells 


dashed above the Lancasters and the bombardiers in 


ses of the British machines could see them burst- 
ing head of them. Nettleton’s observer told Ford that 
| they came to a French village, flying at just about 
p height, they could see the cannon shells which 
h : per them hitting the roofs of the village ahead 
the houses bursting into flames. Then Nettleton’s 
rear guns packed up, ved. hot from continuous firing and 
pretty well out of ammunition. But almost at the same 
moment the Germans had had enough and disappeared. 
he two remaining Lancasters, neither of which had 
been damaged appreciably, still wing tip to wing tip, 
l| no more than twenty-five feet above the ground, 
flew on across Alsace, down the Rhine, into south-cen- 
tral Germany. 

One of Nettleton’s crew was an Australian called 
Sands; Ford had talked with him once or twice in the 
mess. He was an architect who had graduated from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects a year or so before 
the war, and they had talked about the architectural 
features of buildings in that part of England. Ford said 
“Could you see anything of the places you 
went over or were they gone too quick?” 

Sands said, “Oh, Lord, yes. If we didn’t go right over 
a town or village, you could see it quite well for per- 
he Ips thirty seconds or so as you went past.” 

“Did you see any of those little Bavarian baroque 
towns? I went all through them in 1932.” 

Sands said, “We did, and they looked just the same. 
| saw Memmingen in particular.” 

“You saw Memmingen?” 

“Looked right down for a flash into that square of 
painted houses—” 

“With pillars?” 

“Yes, sort of rural baroque.” 

“I had tea there in 1932 on my honeymoon.” 

“T went there in 1935.” 

Ford asked Sands if he saw anything of Augsburg it- 
self. 

“Well, it looked full of factories and chimneys—that 
was what we were on the lookout for. But I did catch 
a glimpse of the Fugger-Haus just as we were running 


up. There’s one thing about this daylight bombing— 


to him now, 
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works, I should 


but those main sheds got 


nothing got hurt outside the M.A.N. 
say, and very little there, 
really pranged.” 


Nettleton was listening. ‘ ] 


‘Well we couldn't very wel 
‘because we flew in well below the roof 
level of the big buildings. Sands, did you see all that 
light flak from guns on the roofs that missed us crash- 
ing into the buildings on the other side of the street?” 

Sands said, “Yes, sit a bit of 
harm.” 

Nettleton said, “ 
saw those two w hopping great sheds plumb ahead of us, 
exactly where they ought to be. I had to pull the stick 
back to clear their roofs. The rear gunners say that 
the bombs went into the sides of the shed.” 


miss,” he said, ‘ 


Dhat must hav e done 


[he minute I began running up, I 


[he other surviving aircraft was running up behind 
him, he said. Just before it got to the sheds, Nettleton’s 
rear gunners saw flak get it. The aircraft began to blaze, 
but the pilot flew straight on till his bombs, too, went 
into the sheds. Nettleton swung round to starboard as 
he got clear of the town to see what had happened, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the blazing machine 
making a perfect landing in a field, so he believes that 
at least, As Nettleton swung 
round, he saw his own bombs, which, of course, had 


this crew, are all right. 
delayed-action fuses, go up right in the main assembly 
sheds. Then he started the journey back, now alone. He 
still flew at twenty-five feet above ground level until the 
light was entirely gone. Then, in the dark, he went up 
to a normal height and got home without further ac 
cide nt. 

The No. 65 chaps got to Augsburg and bombed a few 
minutes later. All six of them reached the target, as they 
had had no trouble with fighters on the way out. The 
light flak set two of them on fire running up to the 
target, but these two also bombed accurately and care 
fully while their aircraft were blazing. Then they both 
crashed. 

They gave out 
There is bound to be an arbitrary element about who is 
to get what. Nettleton, for instance, would probably 
say that there was no particular reason he got the 
Victoria Cross as against, for instance, the captains of 
the aircraft which were set on fire running up to the 
target and yet went on and bombed with precision. 
Ford, however, was glad that they gave it to someone 
who was still alive to enjoy it. Ford saw Nettleton once 
or twice afterward and thought that, on the whole, he 
was enjoying it. After all, the Victoria Cross is still 
something to get. 


lot of decorations to the crews. 





























ANTIAIRCRAFT Measures 


Air oper ations age inst W hich you must té ike prote ctive 
measures are obse ‘vation and reconnaissance, 
bombardment, dive-bombing attack, and low- flying at 
tack. Your Axis enemy can be expected to use planes 
both day and night to get information of the strength, 
dispositions, and movement of our own troops. The 
spotting of your unit by an enemy plane not only en 
dangers the plans of your higher commanders, but is an 
immediate danger to every one of your comrades in the 
unit since either an artillery or air attack m: iy follow. 

Troops will not normally be the direct target of bom 
bardment by medium or hez ivy bombardment airplanes. 
Your unit may, however, be stationed within an area 
containing installations which are targets for such an 
attack. And for this reason you must be prepared to pro 
tect yourself from bombardment. Dive-bombing attacks 
may be launched against our points of strong resistance 
to the enemy's advance and against our concentrations 
of troops. When this happens you can expect aggressive 
and determine d attack from the planes. 

Attack by low-flying aircraft is a constant threat to all 
troops. These attacks usually come with little or no 
warning. They normally consist of a combination of 
machine-gun attack and bombardment with fragmenta 
tion or small demolition bombs. Chemicals may also be 
used, either through chemical bombs or spray apparatus. 

Security from air action is always necessary whether 
you're resting, moving, or fighting. When the enemy 
ground forces are probably a long way off, you must 
nevertheless think continuously of protection against 
planes. The protective measures taken by the higher 
commands—pursuit aviation, antiaircraft weapons, night 
movement, camouflage, and so on—will limit but not 
deny the enemy’s air action. For this reason you and 
your unit must take adequate measures for protection 
against air reconnaissance and attack. 

These protective measures differ with the situation, 
the degree of visibility, the cover and concealment of- 
fered by the ground where you are, and the efficiency 
of the enemy's air units. These protective measures are 
fivefold: ade ‘quate warning, concealment, dispersion, 
fire, and cover. 

Sentries must be posted to insure for your unit timely 
warning of the approach of hostile planes, thus to avoid 
surprise and give time for taking other protective 
measures. 

Effective concealment makes observation and accu- 
rate attack impossible. 
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Fighting the Dive Bomber — How to Aim 


Dispersion makes air observation difficult and greatly 
limits the effect of an air attack. 

Efficient small-arms fire on low-flying planes and 
dive-bombers will destroy many planes. This usually 
makes the enemy attack at higher, less effective alti 
tudes, and cuts down the number of such attacks. 

The use of natural and artificial cover also limits the 
effect of an air attack. 

You can’t always make full use of all of these meas 
ures. For example, the mission of your unit may be such 
that it will have to move in spite of air attacks in order 
to reach a particular point by a certain time. But in - 
situation you can at least limit the effectiveness of a 
attacks by making the maximum use of dispersion. And 
also by always taking advantage of all available con 
cealment and cover to the fullest extent that won't in 
terfere with accomplishing your mission. There is never 
a situation, however, in which failure to provide warn 
ing of an air attack can be justified. 

To guard against surprise your unit must detail 
enough AA lookouts to warn of coming attack from 
any direction. You must know how to carry out this 
important job properly. 

When you are operating as a member of a unit and 
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Fighting the Dive Bomber — When to Fire 


a warning of impending attack is given, you follow the 
orders your leader gives. When you are operating by 
yourself and get warning of an air attack you should, 
unless your mission forbids it— 

If you're in the open, stop moving. 

If you’re on foot in the road or on a trail, take cover 
fast in a near-by ditch or get in a shadow. Then lie 
down. ' 

If you're in a vehicle, clear the center of the road, 
halt, set your brakes and get out. Don't take cover 
under the vehicle—it’s the main target. 

If you're in a combat position, or in a bivouac or billet, 
hit the nearest cover or concealment and stay still. 

\t night, if you have a light, put it out. 

Don’t look up. 

If it develops that the air attack is a gas attack, move 
upwind or get into a building or house. 


Your best protection, for yourself and your unit, 
\gainst air observation or attack is concealment. 

Darkness, of course, gives fine concealment from 
\ir observation if you take proper precautions. Only 
blackout lights should be used by individuals and on 
vehicles. The use of these should be kept to a minimum 
ind used only in accordance with current instructions. 
You must be on your guard against hostile planes that 
\rop flares. When a flare is dropped, it glows at first for 
bout a second and then burns brightly. When a plane 


hldier and the Small Unit 


does drop a flare, stop, look down at the ground, and 
stay still until the flare burns out. 

Be very careful that you understand and observe all 
orders about lighting matches or starting fires in a biv 
ouac area at night. Very often if troops are observed in 
bivouac, the enemy planes won't attack right then, but 
will wait until the troops are marching out when they 
form a much better target. 

lin seeking concealment from air observation or at 
tack, remember that the Nazi or Jap flyer sees a vast 
jigsaw of fences, hedges, grass fields, plowed land, 
wooded land, clumps of trees and bushes, single houses 
and groups of houses, and crowded rows of city streets 
and buildings. He sees all these things in patches and 
lines of light and dark rather than in terms of color 
What you need to do is fit yourself, your foxhole or 
trench, your gun, or your vehicle, into the general pat 
tern he sees from the air. 

A dispersed tormation lessens the vulnerability of 
your unit to air attack and observation. Dispersion is 
obtained by increasing the distances in all directions 
between the men in a unit and between different units 

Dispersion cuts down the chance of observation be 
cause a closely grouped mass of troops looks from the 
air like a single large object. It can be seen from a much 
greater distance than the same number of men well 
spread out over a sizable space. 

Dispersion protects your unit from air attack in three 
ways. It makes it hard for the attacking force to find 
your unit and deliver its attack; it makes your unit an 
unprofitable target for attack, even if discovered, be 
cause of the small number of casualties that will result 
and in an actual attack, it will reduce to a minimum 
the number of casualties caused by a single bomb or 
burst of machine-gun fire. 

It dispersion is to be effective it must be accomplished 
before an attack comes. Any attempt to take a dispersed 
formation when hostile aircraft is within observing 
distance will not only be ineffective because of the short 
time available, but will, by movement, attract attention 
to your unit and invite attack. 

You must always be on your guard against the ten 
dency to group together with others. In time of danger 
companionship is comforting, but it only increases the 
danger. It’s also much safer to stay away from good air 
targets such as truck parks, ammunition dumps, and 
artillery positions, except when your duty re quires you 
to be there. 

\ctive measures against enemy planes are carried out 


PART TWO 
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Name of Plane Parts 


by our own air forces and by antiaircraft units with 
weapons especially designed for fire against airplanes. 
Rifles, automatic rifles, and machine guns are effective 
against low-flying planes within 600 yards. Your unit 
has been trained to use these weapons against planes 
whenever the conditions and its own mission permit. 

P rope tly delivered small-arms fire is effective. When 
an air attack is coming, your leader decides whether 
your unit will take cover or fire on the planes. The con- 
ditions will be different in each attack. When troops 
deliver a heavy concentrated fire with the many weap- 
ons they have, it’s a sure thing the cost to the enemy in 
planes shot down and dam: aged will reduce the number 
of his future attacks. 

All low-flying planes are good targets for small-arms. 
All troops must be fully trained to fire against planes, 
and imbued with the determination to meet air attacks 
with their own fire. Your training with the weapon you 
are armed with will include instruction and practice in 
its use against airplanes. 

Low-flying airplanes are fleeting targets. You only 
have five or six seconds to fire at any single plane while 
it's within effective small-arms range. Every possible 
weapon of your unit must open fire fast to put a heavy 
and effective concentration of fire on such planes. 

Low-flying air attacks on ground troops are usually 
launched by groups of three planes flying in V-shaped 
formations or in column, or by single planes. Whatever 
the formation, it's important to fire on all planes with a 
good concentration of fire on each. There is no time 
after planes begin to attack to assign individual planes 
as targets to different units. Previous planning and 
training of men and units are necessary to insure doing 
this properly. 

Your squad or group will be trained to fire at a par- 
ticular airplane (right, center, or left) as its target for 
each typical air-attack formation. You fire at that plane 
and no other. If a succession of formations of airplanes 
attack, the squad leader will direct your squad to cease 
fire at its plane in one formation in time to fire on the 
next formation as it comes in effective range. 

When you fire your weapon it takes the projectile a 
definite time—called the “time of flight”—to travel to 





the target. This is usually longer than you tl If 
fire at a moving target like an airplane, the “hil sont 
right on moving during this time of flight of boll. ont! 
In order to hit the target, you have to aim is 
where the target will be when your bullet 
Unless the target is traveling along the same | : 
bullet—directly toward or away from you—y eo Jown 
aim ata point some distance ahead of your target ay vill | 
The distance, called your ‘ Hits 
pends upon the time of flight of your bullet Cw! f the 
depends upon the range to the target and the ect 

of movement and speed of the target. Sn 





not directly at it. 


The lead is designated as a certain number « 
lengths. By a target length is meant the length of |! use 
target as it appears to you at the time you re firing. This make 
apparent length of the target will vary according to ¢| vO 
angle at which the airplane is approaching or movi 
away from you. Aim your weapon the designat * no. fre it 
ber of target lengths ahead of the plane and along its S 
line of flight. Remember that the unit of measur i 
target length—is the length of the target as you see i rifle 

Good leads for fire on airplanes flying at a speed of unle 
300 miles per hour are as follows: whe 

For all targets diving directly at you or climb trati 
ing directly away from you, Or any target not mor thar exal 
100 feet away from you, use no lead. Aim directly at the the 
wage, wh 

For all other targets, if you’re armed with a wh 
me hos gun or rifle, take a lead of six target lengths en 

The lead must be changed proportionately for p i ve 
flying at speeds other than. 300 miles per hour. 

The maximum effective range for small-arms fire at es 
airplanes is about 600 yards. When you fire at planes m 
you take the firing position as soon as possible after you Or 
receive warning of the approach of planes, and you it 
start tracking the t target (keeping | your aim on it or the n 
right number of leads ahead of it) until it comes withir 0 
range. You have to estimate the range for ope ning hire 
A good general rule is to open fire only when you can 
see such details of the plane as its w heels, rudder, wing 
struts, or tailskid. 

Don’t sacrifice accuracy of fire for speed. You must 
aim each shot and squeeze the trigger exactly as in ta 
get practice If you aim carelessly or jerk the trigget 
you re just firing into the sky. Three or four shots are 
probably the most you can fire properly at a single 
attacking plane. Even one shot, accurately aimed, is 
better than a clip fired wildly into the air. 

Don’t try to use the peep sight in firing at planes. You 
cannot see the target with it, and you have to see it well 
to apply the required lead. If your weapon has a battle 
sight, use it. With other weapons you aim by sighting 
over the top of the rear sight and the front sight just as 
you would in firing a shotgun. 

Small-arms fire can do much damage to an airplane. 
Hits on important working parts of the engine may stop 
it immediately. Hits on the propeller may throw it out 
of balance so that the engine is destroyed after a short 




















PROTECTIVE 





ts on the controls may throw the pl: ine out of 
atro! ond make it crash. Even a momentary lack of 


ie low altitudes may do this. Hits on bombs in 


may detonate them and wreck the airplane. 
The pilot, even when he is partly protected by armor, 

especially vulnerable. If the airplane isn’t brought 
jown nmediately, it may still be dé image od so badly it 
to land before getting back to its own te rritory. 


Hits of any kind require repair, and keep the plane out 


ir for a period of time even if they don’t result 
ts destruction. 

Small arms have been proved effective, when fired by 

| men, against low-flying airpl: nes. This fire will 
use substantial losses to the enemy's air units and 
ke them stay up higher where they are less dangerous 
vou, and will also reduce the number of attacks. 
Many hundreds of planes have been destroyed by such 
) this war. 
Special instructions will regulate the opening of anti 
rcraft fire. If you are armed with a rifle or automatic 
rifle you should always be prepared to fire on planes 
unless orders are given to the contrary. Fire is withheld 
when opening of fire would disclose positions or concen 
rations of troops at times when secrecy is desired as, for 
price W hen you are in a defer nsive position close to 
the main line of resistance, or in an assembly area from 
which a surprise ground attack is to be launched. But 
when positions are known to have been located by the 
enemy, fire is normally opened on all planes flying low 
ver that area. 
lo avoid casualties among our Own troops, certain 
strictions may be placed on antiaircraft fire. The mini- 
mum elevation for 8 small arms over or toward our 
own troops may be designated. Fire should be prohib 
ited at planes that are fighting. Men may be ordered 
not to fire except in the supervised fire of a squad or 
other unit. 

Sometimes you will not be able to fire at planes, either 
because of restrictions or because they are too high up 
Pro yper use of cover will give you good prote ction against 
the weapons of an airplane. The use. of all available 
cover will greatly limit the effect of attack by low-flying 
airplanes. Cover is necessary against both machine-gun 
fire and against fragmentation and demolition boss 


lhe modern light bombardment airplane can deliver 
1 tremendous volume of machine-gun fire at ground 
— They usually open fire at about 1,000 yards 
ith the airplane leveled off to get grazing fire. T he fire 
irom a single plane covers an area about fifty yards wide. 
ough calculations show that if an airplane attacking 
1 speed of about 300 miles an hour is firing eight 
machine guns, about one shot will hit in each fifty 
uare yards of level ground covered by the fire, which 
| large area compared to that cov ered by one man. 
he striking points of the bullets, however, represent 
ly a small part of the danger area since the fire is 
izing fire and therefore a bullet will hit an object 
“ove the level of the ground a considerable distance 
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ahead of the point at which it hits the ground; and after 
hitting the ground, the ricochet is still dangerous. If 
you are in a prone position and attacked by a plane 
flying 100 feet up, it is about four times as hard to hit 
you as when you are standing, and if you're in a ditch, 
shell hole, or other depression, there is very little chance 
of being hit at all. As the altitude of the attack in- 
creases, which it will as a result of small-arms AA fire, 
the grazing effect of the bullets is cut down and the 
chances of exposed men getting hit are greatly lessened. 

In addition to attacking with machine-gun fire, an 
attacking airplane may drop bombs, usually of the frag- 
mentation type. When fragmentation bombs burst they 
throw fragments out to a distance of some 150 feet in 
all directions from the point of burst. If you are stand- 
ing you have about one chance in six of being hit by a 
fragment of a bomb bursting within 150 feet of you. 
If you are flat on the ground, your chances of being hit 
are reduced to one in thirty-four, and if you are in a de- 
pression there is practically no chance of being hit by 
anything except a direct hit by the bomb. 

You can see from the above that any cover, no matter 
how slight, adds to your protection, and that if you are 
standing you will be in great danger of being hit. When 
an air attack comes, hit the closest cover—ditch, shell 
hole, depression, rock, or tree. If no near cover is avail- 
able you gain considerable protection by lying flat on 
the ground. Never run for distant cover. If you do this 
you become a perfect target for the plane and besides 
you will attract attention to your outfit which the plane 
crew may not have seen. 

When you're in position a trench, foxhole, sandbag 
parapet, shell hole, or natural depression in the ground 
provides adequate protection against anything but a 
direct hit. You should always find or dig such cover at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Planes may attack our ground troops by using chemi- 
cal bombs or chemical spray. Chemical bombs usually 
contain blistering gases (vesicants) or white phosphorus. 
The explosion of a thirty-pound chemical bomb throws 
its contents over an area about forty yards in diameter, 
about the same as that covered by a chemical shell. 
Bombs of 100 pounds or larger may be used for either 
persistent or nonpersistent chemicals. The action of 
gases thus released is similar in principle to the action of 
gases discharged by chemical-projector shell. 

The gases most likely to be used for spray attacks are 
mustard gas, lewisite, and any type of liquid smoke. 
Planes flying between 50 and 1,000 feet up can lay a 
belt of persistent gas in an effective concentration. The 
width and length of the area covered depend upon such 
things as the altitude, course, and speed of the plane, 
and the direction and speed of the wind. The drops of 
chemical are larger and more effective in the upwind 
part of the belt of spay than in the downwind. 

In general, you should take the same measures of pro- 
tection against chemicals delivered from the air as 
against those delivered from the ground. The falling 


vember 
spray itself is an added danger in a spray attack. Yo 
must protect yourself against the falling spray . a 
out of its way or taking cover from it. Or you = we 
impermeable protective clothing. Keep fro: lookino 
up; the drops of the chemical may cause blindness s 
they fall in the eyes. Unless you are at a considerable 
distance downwind from the attacking airplane, Si 
should move into the wind to get out of th spray 


Heavy woods will give you some protection 
falling spray, but you should vacate a wooded area a: 
soon as the spray has stopped falling, for the area wij) 
be badly contaminated. If drops of the chemical {y}] 
on clothing, prompt action must be taken to remove thy 
clothing in order to avoid serious burns. 


trom the 


ANTIAIRCRAFT Looxours 


As long as the Axis has any planes that will fly, al] 
troops within range of hostile air operations must expect 
to be attacked or observed from the air at any tim 
Continuous security against such hostile air Operations 
must be provided whether our troops are resting, march 
ing, or fighting. 

The steps taken by ground troops for protection 
against air operations vary with the situation, the degre: 
of visibility, and the terrain. The most important pro 
tective measure taken is always that of providing timely 
warning of the approach of enemy aircraft. The better 
the warning system, the better chance our troops have 
of protecting themselves against the enemy. 

If the task of warning a unit of the approach of enemy 
aircraft is left to the members of an outfit as a whole, one 
of two things will happen. At each sound of a plane, 
every member of the unit will let their attention stray 
from the duties they are performing, probably with dis- 
astrous results both as to the accomplishment of their 
mission and their safety from other dangers. Or they 
will become so intently engaged with their other tasks 
as not to notice the approach of hostile planes in time 
enough to protect themselves from an air attack. Tc 
avoid both of these dangers, men are detailed to act as 
AA lookouts for their units. Other men then can con 
centrate all their efforts on their immediate duties unti! 
the lookouts warn them to take the previously planned 
protective measures against approaching planes. 

Every ground unit details AA lookouts on duty at all 
times. You must be prepared to carry out this important 
duty in your unit. You may stay at one post, march to 
the front, rear, or abreast of your unit, or you may be 
moved from one post to another by a motor vehicle to 
protect your unit during movement. At each post you 
will usually work with another lookout and relieve him 
at intervals of not more than fifteen minutes. You 
should have field glasses, sunglasses, and some means 0! 
sounding the alarm. 

Your mission as an AA lookout is to warn your unit 
of approaching enemy planes so that it has enough tim¢ 
to protect itself by active and passive means. You hav: 
four separate duties: 
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1) You must be constantly alert to hear and see all 
Janes within sight. 

?) You must decide whether any planes within 
sight or sound are United Nations or Axis. 

3) You must decide whether enemy planes you see 
re close enough to threaten your unit with danger from 
bombs, machine guns, che micals, or observation, and act 
.< if they would do so. 

4) If danger looks certain and close you sound the 
jlarm 

Your task as an AA lookout is one of great responsi- 
bility. On you depend the lives of many men. If you 

re slow in identifying a Jap, Nazi, or Italian plane, or 
n sounding the alarm, the result may be disastrous for 
vour unit. If you sound the alarm unnecessarily, either 
n the ap proach of our own planes, or when you see 
enemy planes moving in such a direction as not to 
threaten your unit, important duties of the unit will be 
interrupted and your comrades will tend to disregard 
your later warnings. 

Keen eyes and sensitive ears, although they are neces- 
ary qualities, do not in themselves qualify you as an 
AA lookout. Your unit commander will see that you 
have thorough, systematic, and continuous training. 
Since any individual in your unit may be detailed as a 
lookout, all men must get this training. Additional 
specialized training will be provided for those members 
of your unit who will most often act as lookouts. Such 
men should have better than average intelligence and 
good memories, good judgment, and the ability to make 
quick decisions. 

Your training as an AA lookout will consist of in- 
struction in the selection of lookout posts; initial pickup 
of airplanes; use of field glasses; identification of air- 
planes; and when and how to warn the unit. 

By far the hardest of these is the identification of 
airplanes. The rapid movements and different angles 
at which you see planes in flight makes positive identi- 
fication difficult for any but thoroughly trained ob- 
servers. You will get effective training only through 
learning a definite and logical system of identification 
methods. 

You must have a lookout post from which you have a 
clear view covering the entire area you are charged with 
observing. If you are protecting your unit when it is 
not moving, a single post may provide an all-around 
view. If your post is at some distance from your unit 
you will have a telephone or radio for giving the alarm. 
If no one post has an all-around view, several other 
posts may be organized and you will be charged with 
observing only a certain area. On the march you may 
: posted at the head, tail, or to the flank of the column. 

a oe column, you may have a post somewhere 
in the column. If you are at a flank post, you may 
i ave to march abreast of the column or you may ride in 


a motor vehicle from point to point along the march 
Toute 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR 


T . . . 
freedom from noise interference at your post is 
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nearly as important as a good field of view. You will 
often hear planes before you see them, particularly 
when there are low clouds or during bad weather. Your 
post should therefore be located away from traffic, talk- 
ing, and other noise, if possible. 

When practicable you should have a sandbag or other 
inclosure, not only as a protection against bomb frag 
ments but as an aid to your hearing in windy or stormy 
weather. Wind whistling by your ear reduces your 
hearing range materially, but behind sandbags, or some 
other shelter from the wind, you can hear well. In 
using any kind of wind protection, you observe while 
your assistant lookout listens, changing these duties 
every fifteen minutes or so. 

Because planes fly so fast, you must always be on the 
alert for the first sign of approach. You observe in every 
direction with special attention to that from which at 

tacks may be expected. 
hills, woods, v alleys, streambeds, or other concealment 
which might screen low-flying attacks until they are 
close to your unit, are particularly dangerous. 

The most frequent, the best, and often the only evi 
dence of enemy planes near you is the antiaircraft and 
automatic-weapons fire of other units. When you see 


The direction of the sun, or of 


tracers, or shells bursting in the air, hostile planes are 
near. The fact that AA guns are not firing at an air 
plane you do see or hear may mean that it is a friendly 
airplane, but don’t take this as proof, since orders may 
have been issued to other units forbidding AA fire. In 
thick, cloudy, or misty weather the sound of gunfire, 
shell bursts, or bomb bursts may be the only indication 
of approaching planes. You must develop your ability 
to judge how far away gunfire is. It can be heard from 
a great distance but it will not be necessary to warn 
your unit unless the planes are actually approaching it. 

At night the action of AA searchlights in moving 
steadily across the sky is generally an indication of the 
approach of enemy planes. 

You will often locate planes by sound. Sound passes 
through the air slowly enough for a plane to be some 
distance ahead of the point from which the sound 
seems to come. A continued irregular whining of diving 
and zooming airplanes high in the air is a sure sign of 
an air battle. If it is close overhead, this may indicate 
the possibility of a rain of bombs, since bombers fre- 
quently unload to increase their chance of escape. Sim- 
ilar sounds close to the ground, accompanied by sounds 
of the bursting of bombs and automatic-weapons fire, 
indicate an attack by low-flying planes on near-by units. 

Vapor trails in the air indicate the passage of planes 
at very high altitudes and you should observe them 
closely. The action of friendly pursuit airplanes may 
indicate that enemy planes are near. 

When neighboring units are within your sight or 
hearing, your first indication of the approach of a low- 
flying attack may be the sound of an alarm in one of 
these other units, or the sight of members of the unit 
taking cover. 
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You must not become so engaged with the attempt 
to identify some distant plane that you forget to look for 
closer, more dangerous ones. Teamwork between you 
and the other lookout with you, in which one of age 
keeps on observing while the other tries to identify 
plane already seen, avoids this danger. 

Ordinary eyesight is not enough to identify an air 
plane at distances sufficie ntly great to provide the warn 
ing necessary to protect your unit against air attack. For 
this reason you will be equipped with field glasses and 
should always use them. With these you can identify 
planes as far as five miles in good weather. You should 
memorize the settings of the field glasses which will 
adjust them to the distance between the pupils of your 
eyes and focus each eyepiece for your eyes. You will 
need practice in their proper use. 

You must be able to detect quickly and analyze 
rapidly every indication of the identity of aircraft, 
whether you see one or several. First of all, you must 
learn to distinguish rapidly between Axis and United 
Nations airplanes. Once you have identified an air- 
plane as hostile, you should also be able to determine its 
type so you can predict its possible action and danger to 
your unit. This means you must be familiar with the 
different types of enemy planes and how each type is 
used. 

It takes constant study of the different types, and 
practice in actually observing and listening to planes 
in all conditions of flight, to learn to identify airplanes 
rapidly. In order to recognize any one of many types, 
at a distance and from any angle, it isn’t enough just to 
see a number of photographs or silhouettes and read a 
general description of the planes. You must first learn 
what to look for in an airplane and then to analyze each 
airplane systematically. With proper training and 
enough practice, you can name in a moment any 
friendly or enemy plane. 

There are three general kinds of indications by which 
vou identify an airplane. Generally, sounds will permit 
you to identify only the type of the airplane—whether 
it is pursuit, light bombardment, dive-bomber, and so 





mDer 


forth. With a good ear and considerable ; 
you may even lez im to distinguish between 
and Axis types. 

Characteristic methods of operations and » 
indicate the types of airplanes, and may also j 
plane as friendly or Axis. 

Knowledge of the characteristic features of in - 
airplanes will permit you to determine whether 
airpl ine is friend or enemy, and when you are able t 
note these in sufficient detail, the particul. ir m 

In general, you identify planes by noting and com 
bining all three kinds of indications. ‘To do this rapidh 
you must also learn what indications are most likeh 
be detected under the conditions existing at the momen 
you observe it. The study of the various field manuals 
that tell you how to identify our own and Axis aircraft 
training films, and film strips on the identification of 
our own and other aircraft, and the habit of identifying 
every airplane you see or hear overhead, will develop 
your observation. 

When you are posted as an AA lookout your big 
job is to warn your unit of an impending air attack or 
the approach of hostile observation airplanes in suff 
cient time to permit it to take the necessary protective 
measures. After you give your warning, the time avail 
able to your unit to disperse, take cover, and man AA 
weapons will be very short. Thus you will usually have 
to decide instantaneously whether the plane you see is 
friendly or enemy, and if enemy give the alarm. Un 
less you can positively identify the plane as friendly 
you must give the alarm. 

The prescribed warning of the approach of hostile 
aircraft, and of hostile mechanized vehicles, is as fol 
lows: Three long blasts of a whistle, horn of a vehicle, 
siren, or klaxon, repeated several times; or three equally 
spaced shots with rifle or pistol; or three short bursts of 
fire from a machine gun or submachine gun. In day 
light when you give the warning, if within sight of 
your unit, point in the direction of the plane. At night, 
if within hearing, supplement your alarm signal by 
shouting the direction of the danger. 
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Problems 


By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


Experiences of German forces on the Russian front 
ne Cl ntly providing the German military press with 
the framework for problems designed to develop the 
essons of these actions. The Journat plans to present a 

of these problems in this and succeeding numbers— 
rst divesting them of the inevitable propaganda and 

‘her extraneous matter. These little sketches—all of 

m concerned with minor tactics—will show our pla- 

n and company leaders what their Nazi counterparts 

being taught—a sort of know-your-enemy proposi- 

[he first sketch concerns the dilemmas of a certain 

mpany commander who encountered an enemy) tough- 

n had been expected. You will find this problem 
strangely similar to a page out of our 1918-inspired In 
fantry in Battle. That will be no coincidence and no 
nomaly—for Blitzkrieg and Kesselschlacht and Mot 
Pulk, and all the other modern manifestations of war, 

» made up of innumerable small actions in which 
sergeants and lieutenants and captains wrestle with 
problems of fire and movement, estimate situations, and 
for better or for worse—make decisions and give 





rders. 
* * * 


Situation No. | is billed by its German narrator as a 
fine example of the principle of the Schwerpunkt—the 
vital objective. It emphasizes the high price of a failure 
to appreciate that principle—emphasizes it by indicating 
how fast the strength of a small unit such as a company 
may dwindle away if the unit leader doesn’t have the 
knowledge to make a good estimate and the guts to 
make a good decision. 

Well, about all this company commander knows 
ibout the general situation is that a big Kesselschlacht 
is under way, and that the enemy is being pressed 
tighter and tighter into smaller and smaller space. The 
situation in front of his own company—Company CG, it 
is—is obscure in the extreme. The extent of information 
from his own reconnaissance elements is that Red in- 
fantry have been seen withdrawing into woods A and 
woods B. The battalion has sent down to the company 
i report from friendly observation aircraft, stating that 
Soviet columns, including artillery, are moving into 

oods B. 

Company C has an attack mission: to seize mill build- 
ings C (the Schwerpunkt). The company is to attack 
along the right of the road and is to codrdinate its actions 
with those of Company B, to the left of the road. To the 
tight of Company C there is nothing but the uncertain 

ls, containing Reds in uncertain strength. The 








weather is clear. It is a few degrees above freezing, and 
there are a few inches of snow on the ground. It is dawn 
of October 14, 1941. : 

The first thing we know, Company C is entering 
woods A from the south, two platoons leading, the third 
back along the road in reserve. An attached platoon of 
heavy machine guns is following the assault elements 
prepared to support the advance by fire. As the leading 
elements approach the northern edge of woods A, they 
are engaged by an increasingly strong enemy fire. It 
soon becomes evident that the advance across the clear 
ing to woods B is to be no parade. The true elements 
of the situation are emerging. 

Meanwhile, the captain commanding Company C 
convinced that he has a real fight on his hands, has taken 
an occasional glance at his surroundings. Over beyond 
the road, he observes that Company B seems to be doing 
pretty well, advancing steadily, with a little fire and with 
plenty of movement. Beyond Company C, in the zone 
of action of the 2d Battalion, the captain sees the smoke 
and hears the roar of what he takes to be a steadily ad 
vancing Nazi barrage. But to his own front, the ever 
increasing clatter of automatic-weapons fire brings evi 
dence of an enemy determined to fight to the last. Com 
pany C, as usual (no doubt reflects the captain), had 
drawn the tough sector. 
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By the force of circumstances, the leading platoons 
hold up their advance at the north edge of woods A. 
The platoon commanders want support from those heavy 
machine guns before going farther, for even more than 
the company commander they have been able to see what 
is ahead. As the machine-gun crews get set, the company 
commander is making an estimate of the situation, and 
it is entirely possible that his decision is one with which 
you will not agree. He decides that the attack must pro- 
ceed, and as quickly as possible. He does not like the 
idea of Company C getting over behind Company B. 

The advance into the clearing is made by short 
bounds—a few soldiers and a few yards at a time. But 
now the full strength of the enemy stands revealed. The 
advancing groups are swept by fire from the front and 
from the right flank. They cannot see the enemy hidden 
in the trees, but the company commander, who has 
been through things like this before, knows that the 
fire is coming from light and heavy machine guns, au- 
tomatic rifles, mortars, and even antitank guns. His left 
platoon especially is taking heavy losses. r 
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his cannot go on. In the face of the heavy ‘ire. ¢}, 
individual groups waver, and then there is , na 
movement to the rear, to the shelter of woods \. Th, 
men come back, bounding and crawling and 
There are additional heavy losses. 

Now, over the battlefield there has arisen a clash ¢| 
noise, of Kampflérm. The noise seems magnified by th, 
woods. One cannot understand what a neighbor say 
One can hardly think. It is difficult to transmit an order 
The excitement of the advance through the woods, of 
the repulse, of the losses, is unnerving. 

Back along the edge of woods A, the erstwhile lea 
ing platoons of Company C do as the Nazis always d 
in such circumstances—begin to dig in. The c mpany 
commander looks to the left and observes Company P 
still doing well, now several hundred yards up ahead 
He wonders for a moment if there will not be a messagy 
from the battalion commander, but dismisses the 
thought as fantasy. Captain Company C is on his own 

Required [The German magazine speaking]: The de 
cision of Captain Company C. 


The Nazi Solution 


As Captain Company C crouched in the Russian 
woods and saw his shattered platoons digging in on that 
October day, the one thing that was immediately clear 
in his mind was the fact that any resumption of the 
attack to the right of the road would result in crippling 
losses, perhaps in the wiping out of his company. The 
company’s mission had been and was still the capture 
of the mill buildings at C. But there was clearly no 
sense in sacrificing the company if that mission could 
be accomplished in a better way. 

With these thoughts in mind—his mission, the 
enemy’s capabilities, his own possible lines of action— 
the captain of this Nazi Company C made his decision: 
to resume the attack on mill buildings C, but moving 
first to the left of the road. 

Captain Company C implemented this by a simple 
plan: his left leading platoon and some heavy machine 
guns were to hold their positions, and to cover the ma- 
neuver of the right leading platoon by increased fire; the 
right leading platoon was to withdraw to the rear, re- 
form, and advance with its right on the road; the re- 
serve platoon was to come up and deploy to the left of 
the platoon advancing along the road. 

What had this captain forgotten? After all, he had 
just ordered his company over into another company’s 
sector. Therefore, immediately on giving his orders, he 
took a couple of messengers and hurried forward to con- 
tact Company B and inform the commander of that com- 
pany what had happened. His idea was to plan with 
Captain Company B a coérdinated attack on the mill 


buildings. 


Actually, there was still to be one additional compli 
cation. No sooner had Captain Nazi Company C lo 
cated Captain Nazi Company B than the both of them 
were surprised to see a strange development out in 
front. It seemed that the 2d Battalion, over to the left 
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easy going indeed, and had pushed rapidly up 
» the railway embankment. Then, demonstrating a 
reater disregard of the sanctity of boundaries between 
units even than Captain Company C had demonstrated, 
mander of the 2d Battalion had ordered a swing 
o the right and an attack on the mill buildings. The two 
company commanders, B and C, thus found themselves 
watching another battalion swing across their immedi- 
ste front, and move on their own objective. 

This, of course, called for a new estimate of the 
situation, and a new decision. Captains Companies B 
ind C decided to let the 2d Battalion have the mill 


















off attacks. 



















State, July 23, 1942. 
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Unlimited Effort 


Our enemies confront us with armed might in every 
part of the globe. We cannot win this war by stand 
ing at our borders and limiting ourselves to beating 
Air, submarine and other forms of assault 

can be effectively defeated only if those attacked seek 

out and destroy the sources of attack. We shall send 
all the aid that we can to our gallant allies. 
shall seek out our enemies and attack them at any and 
every point of the globe at which the destruction of 
the Axis forces can be accomplished most effectively, 
most speedily and most certainly. 

We know the magnitude of the task before us. We 
know that its accomplishment will exact unlimited 
effort and unfaltering courage. However long the road 
we shall press on to.the final victory. 

Temporary reverses must not and will not be the 
occasion for weakness and discouragement. 
contrary, they are the signal for all true soldiers and 
patriots to strike back all the harder, 
perb resolution which never yields to force or threat 
of force.—Honorasie Cornett Hui, 
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buildings, and themselves to make a coérdinated attack 
on the enemy in woods B. 

From this point on, there is a touch of pan. 90g in 
the German story. The Russians in the wood are al 
leged to have been surprised by this attack tse the 
west, and prisoners to a number which the German 
narrator modestly puts at 800 are alleged to have been 


taken. “He who attains the greatest success with the 


fewest losses [pontificates our narrator] has demon 
strated the best leadership. Here’s to leadership in mo 
bile war!” Leadership, he means, of platoons and com 
panies and small units. 


And we 


On the 
with that su 


Secretary of 




































If the visitor to West Point enters the Library of the 
Military Academy by the seldom-used east corridor, he 
passes through a doorw ay over which there is a tablet in- 
scribed with the words: 


IN MEMORIAM EDGAR ALLAN POE 
BORN MDCCCIX—DIED MDCCCXLIX 


How dark a woe! Yet how sublime a hope 
How silently serene a sea of pride! 

How daring an ambition! Yet how dee p— 
How fathomless a capacity for love! 


Below this inscription the architect has cut into the 
lintel a quotation from Francis Bacon: 


There is no exquisite beauty without 
some strangeness in the proportion. 


This doorway, with its tablet, is the sole memento at 


mss 


oc 
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West Point to Poe’s military career; and it is fitting, per 

haps, that close beside the doorway is another tablet 

dedicated to a cadet whose army service was even les 
distinguished—James Abbott (later McNeill) Whistler 
whose adventure in the profession of arms was abrupt) 
terminated by his insistence before an examinatior 
board in chemistry that silicon was a gas. 

Cullum Hall, a short distance from the Library, 
crowded with the portraits of distinguished soldiers in 
full dress; many the contemporaries of Poe and Whistler 
in their cadet days, and it is to view these portraits that 
the cadet usually takes his visitors, to point out the grad 


uated cadets who were our general officers in the earlier 


days of the Republic. Few indeed visit the obscure 
corner of the Library, and it is not unlikely that man 


of those who do are not sure why two names preéminent 


in our literature and art should be commemorated bi 
the national military academy. Nor do they know that 


Colonel Carlisle V. A\ 
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for two years before he entered West Point Poe served 
as an enlisted man in the artillery of the R Regular Army. 

The cadet days of both Poe and Whistler were brief 
and thorny; neither graduated. But it is interesting to 
speculate upon what the military career of each might 
have been. For Poe’s contemporaries were the young 
“graduated cadets” of whom General Scott spoke with 
gratitude—the company and battalion commanders of 
the Mexican War. Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee 
preceded him by but three years, and the younger 
Henry Clay, A. A. Humphreys, Erasmus Keyes, Benja- 
min Ewell, and George W. Cullum were ‘all in the 

Corps of Cadets with him. Whistler lived in barracks 
with James B. McPherson, John M. Schofield, Phil 
Sheridan, Jeb Stuart, and Oliver O. Howard. All of 
these cadets, with the exception of Clay, who was killed 
it Buena Vista, were destined for high command in the 
pposing armies during the Civil War. It is not incon- 
ceivable that, had they been a little more amenable to 
Sylvanus Thayer’s ideas, both Poe and Whistler might 
also have won stars. 

Poe’s numerous biographers have long disagreed as 
to the dates of his enlisted service and as to the motives 
that prompted his enlistment. Poe himself told so many 
conflicting stories about his two years in the artillery that 
it is safer to rely on official records and on his own cor- 

respondence than on any of the second-hand reminis- 
cences of his contemporaries. For he is reported by 
them to have been in St. Petersburg in 1829; to have 
tought for the Greeks in 1830; and to have enlisted in 

American army in 1831. These are simply versions 
of Fhe stories that he told his friends. Most of his earlier 
graphers were misled by them and several recent 


biographies still contain errors concerning his military 
service. 

The true record of his career in the Army. is to be 
found in his letters in the Valentine Museum im Rich 
mond, and in the brief records of service of Edgar A. 
Perry, and Edgar A. Poe, i Adjutant General’s OF- 
fice, in Washington. These latter state simply 


in the A 


Edgar Allan Poe was enlisted under the name of 
8 = 
Edgar A. Perry, May 26, 1827, and was assigned to 
Battery H, Ist Me S. Artillery. He was appointed 
PI 
artificer, M: ay 1828; sergeant major, January 1, 
1829; and was med from the service April 15, 
1829, upon furnishing a substitute. During the 
period of his service he was stationed at Furt Moul- 
trie, South Carolina; Fort Independence, Massachu- 
I 


setts; and at Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 


Poe left the University of Virginia in the spring of 
1827, to go to work as a clerk in the offices of his foster 
father, John Allan, a successful exporter of tobacco, in 
Richmond. Because he could not adapt himself to the 
rigid exactions of Mr. Allan’s Scottish discipline he ran 
away from Richmond after only a few days at his i0b, 
and going by boat to Boston arrived there early in April. 
At the end of the next month, hungry and penniless, he 
applied for enlistment in the Army, under the name of 
Edgar A. Perry. 
personnel of the service a hundred years ago his need 
must have been dire. Colonel Ganoe writes in his His- 
tory of the United States Army that “small pay, little 
recreation, hard duty, 

vancement were not appe: aling to the well-bred young 
men of the century. . . . The failure, the foreigner, and 


And whe n one conside rs the enlisted 


and scant opportunity for ad- 
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the adventurer made up to too great a degree the rank 
and file of the army of 1827.” 

Among such comrades, young Poe, educated by Mr. 
Allan in excellent schools in E ngland and Scotland, and 
but lately come from the foremost university of the 
South, must have stood out as a superior recruit. His 
company commander, Lieutenant Joshua Howard, was 
not long in discovering that the young man’s education 
was exceptional, and even before Poe had finished his 
recruit instruction he was detailed as company clerk of 
Battery (then Company) H, Ist Artillery. He remained 
on this duty until April, 1828, when he was promoted 
to battery artifice T, a grade approximating the present 
supply sergeant, in addition to certain ordnance duties. 
By his promotion his monthly pay was increased from 
five to ten dollars; plus “ one ration of whiskey or rum 
per day, issued in kind.” He was higher in rank than the 
sergeants of his battery, but junior to the regimental 
noncommissioned staff, with whom his supply duties 
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brought him into daily contact. Through them h 
under the eye of his regimental commander, ( 
James House, a friend of John Allan. 
~ Colonel House, who commanded the Ist A 
from May, 1822, until his death in 1834, is descri 
an “old fogy,” by an officer who served in his com 
He was a veteran of the Revolution but had resigr 
commission in 1783 and had not been recommi: 
until 1799. When he assumed command of hi 
ment he was sixty*two years old, and much mor 
ested in portrait painting than in gunnery. He was 
known throughout the service as a lax disciplin rian 
“As many of the young officers persisted in worrying 
him and annoying him,” writes a regimental historian, 
“the legitimate result was soon felt in inducing the be 
lief that he was a man of morose, unsociable disposition. 
He was, however, a man of refined taste, unobtrusive 
and diffident in manner, but always courteous and 
gentlemanlike.” The discipline that he exercised was 
probably not that best suited to “failures, for 
eigners, and adventurers’; nor was it of a kind 
that could have been irksome even to Poe's 
free spirit. Nevertheless, by the end of 1828 
Poe was ready to let Mr. Allan know of his di 
sire to leave the Army. On December 1, 1828, 
he addressed his first letter to John Allan. This 
letter, written from Fort Moultrie, supple- 
mented a communication that Lieutenant 
Howard had sent Mr. Allan some days before 
informing him of Poe’s enlistment; it replied 
to Mr. Allan’s acknowledgment of that com 
munication. Poe wrote: “I can readily see and 
forgive the suggestion which prompted you t 
write, ‘he had better remain as he is until th 
termination of his enlistment’ . . . but at no 
other period of my life have I regarded my 
self with a deeper satisfaction, or did my heart 
swell with more honorable pride. I have been 
in the American Army as long as it suits my 
ends or inclination, and it is now time that | 
should leave it. To this end I made known my 
circumstances to Lieut. Howard, who prom- 
ised me my discharge solely upon a reconcili- 
ation with yourself. P.S. we are now 
under orders to sail for Old Point Comfort 
and will arrive there before your reply can be 
received.” Receiving no reply to this letter, 
ng again wrote to Mr. Allan, on December 
from Fortress Monroe, his new station 
He ardently begged Mr. Allan to forgive him 
for running away from Richmond and asked 
that his guardian bring pressure to obtain his 
discharge. Mr. Allan, however, still thought 
the Army an excellent place for the young 
man and made no reply to his letter. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1829, with the discharge of Regime ntal 
Sergeant Major R. L. Glenndenning, Poe was 


unexpectedly promoted to fill his vacancy, and 
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ire to leave the serv- 
ms to have vanished, 
st transiently. He did 
rite Mr. Allan about it 
February 4th, when he 
letter him, 
in obtain 
n appointment to the 
tary Academy. This 

in part, follows: “I 


ssed a 
9 assistance 


the request to obtain 
let's appointment partly 
use I know that—Cif my 
should prove no ob- 
icle, as I have since ascer- 
will not) the 
pointment could 


tained ap- 
easily be 
obtained either by your per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. 
Wirt, or by the recommen 
dation of General Scott, or 
even of the officers residing 

Fortress Monroe. 
You can have no idea of the 
immense advantages which 
my present station in the 
army would give me in the 
yppointment of a cadet . 
and having passed thro’ the 
practical part even of the higher portion of the Artillery 
arm, my cadetship would be considered as only a neces 
sary form which I am positive I could run thro’ in six 
Three weeks after this letter was written Mrs. 
Allan died and Poe was granted a week's furlough to 
visit Richmond. During this furlough he effected a re- 
conciliation with Mr. Allan, and it was agreed that he 
should apply for “discharge by substitute,” with the 
prospect of obtaining an appointment to the Corps of 
Cadets. 

On March 30th Colonel House, in a letter to the 
Commanding General of the Eastern Department, at 
Governors Island, recommended that his sergeant major 
be discharged the service “upon procuring a substitute”; 
and by an order dated at Department Headquarters, 
\pril 4, 1829, Sergeant Major Perry was ordered dis- 
charged, “on furnishing an accept able substitute, with- 
out expense to the government.” By authority of this 
order, on April 15th, Perry was honorably discharged as 
Sergeant Major Edgar . Allan Poe. Perry's ‘military career 
h od ended; Poe was embarking upon a new adventure 
of which he wrote Mr. Allan that he looked for “the as 
surance of an honorable and highly successful course.” 

For several days after his discharge he remained at 
Fortress Monroe soliciting letters of recommendation for 
his appointment to West Point. Lieutenant Howard 
vrote that his habits were “good and entirely free from 
lrinking”; and C aptain H. W. Griswold, the adjutant 
f the Ist Artillery, added that he was “worthy of confi- 


months.” 


MAJOR PERRY 


AND CADET POI 





dence.” Colonel Worth, 


who had recently joined the 
regiment after serving as Commandant of Cadets at 
West Point, wrote that he believed Poe would “acquit 
himself of the responsibilities of a cadet studiously and 
faithfully.” Colonel Worth, as the prin ipal assistant of 

Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, had been charged with the 
oe reorganization of the cadet corps, and what 
Colonel . haver had done for West Point ac ade mic ally, 
Colonel Worth had complemented in military instruc 
tion. His letter was, therefore, the most helpful one 
that Poe took with him when he left the Ist Artillery. 


Under the old regulations governing discharge by 


substitute a soldier desiring to be discharged might pay 
a bounty of twelve dollars to the first man who enlisted 
after the request for discharge had been filed, or he 
might hire, 


at a considerably higher bounty, some other 
person acceptable to the soldier's commandi: g ofhcer. 
Colonel 
House was in Washington, paying his respects to the 


new President, 


When Poe made application for discharge 


and Lieutenant How 
For some reason he 


Andrew Jackson; 
ard was on leave. agreed 
bounty of seventy-five dollars to his substitute, 


of the usual twelve dollars. 


to pay a 

inst ad 
Twenty-five dollars of this 
he paid in cash. He gave a note for the remainder, and 
led Mr. Allan to believe that he had paid but twelve dol 
lars. The eventual discovery of this deception was the 
most important cause of the final quarrel between Poe 
and John Allan. On Poe's discharge one Peter D. Stew- 


art became sergeant major ot the lst Artillery, but there 
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is no evidence to show that he was the substitute. That 
worthy probably finished his army service without ever 
hearing of Poe or any of his works. His predecessor had 
merely been a man named Perry. 

Poe had hoped when he left Monroe to enter the 
Military Academy with the Class of 1833, which was 
to report at West Point in July of 1829. He was unsuc- 
cessful in his application for an appointment, and after 
a short stay in Richmond he went to Baltimore, where 
he spent the winter of 1829-1830 with his father’s 
family. There he was gratified to confirm a story that 
he had once heard—that his grandfather, David Poe, 
had been Washington’s Quartermaster General, and 
friend. With equal pride he wrote to Mr. Allan of a 
secret that he said he had just learned and which he was 
anxious to hide from the War Department—to wit, that 
he was the grandson of Benedict Arnold also. This 
“secret” he was wont to divulge later on to gaping ca- 
dets at West Point; but aside from the fact that his 
mother’s maiden name was Arnold there was appar- 
ently nothing to the story. In the spring of 1830 he re- 
turned to Richmond and there received notification that 
Andrew Jackson had appointed him to the Academy as 
cadet-at-large. 

Journeying leisurely by way of Baltimore and New 
York City, Poe arrived at West Point in mid- June. 
There, on June 28, 1830, he qualified for admission to 
the Corps of Cadets by successfully passing his entrance 
examinations; and he is borne on the rolls of the Military 
Academy as from July Ist of that year. On that date he 
was mustered into the service with 101 of his class- 

mates, seventeen of whom were from Virginia. He gave 
his age as nineteen years and five months, although he 
was really twenty-one years and six months old. Three 
vears before he had told the recruiting officer in Boston 
that he was twenty-two. His classmates ranged in age 
from one lad of fourteen, to James Primm of New York, 
who was aged twenty-nine years and nine months—a 
ripe old age for Beast Barracks. Poe was one of the older 
men of his class and evidently appeared to be even older 
than he really was. The upperclassmen jokingly as- 
serted that he had received an appointment for his son, 
but the son having died, he had decided to take the ap- 
pointment himself. 

The new class went immediately into summer camp 
and Poe was assigned to the Second Company of Ca- 
dets, commanded by Cadet Captain Moses Scott. Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Joseph L. Locke, 2d Artillery, was the 
company t tactical officer. Poe’s tentmates were Cadets 
Read, Stockton, and Henderson, the latter the nephew 
of the Secretary of War, John Eaton, husband of Peggy 
Eaton, “The Gorgeous Hussy,” immortalized by Holly- 
wood. 

The familiar “following equipment and nothing else” 
was authorized for the use of cadets in Camp Eaton: 
“three blankets each, one pillow each, one clothes bag 
each; and as common property for each tent, one chair, 
one broom, one pail, one looking glass, one pitcher, and 


two tumblers.” The use of oil lamps was express! 
hibited. 

In cadet camp, for the first time in his two y' 
military service, Poe now experienced the unc: 
able side of military life. Only the tactical office: 
wall tents, or had floors in their tents; the cadet: 
crowded four to a tent similar in appearance to a sheltey 
tent, and not much larger. They slept on the ground on 
a canvas rug; the less hardy used also an oilcloth sheet 
As battery clerk, artificer, and sergeant major it is not 
likely that Poe had ever served a tour of guard duty in 
the Ist Artillery, but since cadets of the First Class were 
excused from guard duty, all guard was performed by 
the three lower classes, and principally by the Fourth 
Class. Poe probably walked post as a sentinel at least 
once a week during the summer of 1830. 

In his time, as now, the period of summer camp was 
the period of the most intensive military instruction at 
West Point. Drill began at 5:30 in the morning and 
ended at 6:30 at night. At artillery drill Poe took his 
turn at wearing harness and pulling the guns, for no 
artillery horses were provided at the academy until after 
his dismissal. But if this routine was distasteful to him he 
gave no evidence of it by his actions. His name does tii 
appear in the original copies of cadet orders for the sum- 
mer of 1830, which show almost every day the arrest of 
classmates for infractions of regulations. If he was dis 
contented, his discontent was not strong enough to 
make him violate the regulations openly, as he did 
some months later. If, as cadet tradition asserts, he spent 
much of his time off-limits, at the tavern of the legend 
ary Benny Havens, he was careful not to be caught 

On August 30th the Corps broke camp and m: arched 
to barracks. Poe turned in his knapsack to the quarter 
master, drew his textbooks from the storekeeper, and 
moved into Room 28, South Barracks. His roommates 
were Thomas W. Gibson, of Indiana, and probably 
Timothy Pickering Jones, of Tennessee; although there 
is a possibility that John E. Henderson, of Tennessee, 
one of his tentmates, was also a roommate. Both Gibson 
and Jones, after Poe had become famous, claimed him as 
roommate, but the statements of both are so inaccurate 
that not much credence can be given either. Hender 
son, alone of the four, remained in the Academy for 
more than two years. He died in Washington in 1836, 
before Poe had become a celebrity, and before either 
had reached a proper age for reminiscences. 

The cadet service of Jones was even shorter than 
Poe’s. He was tried before a General Court-Martial on 
November 15, 1830, for gross neglect of his military and 
academic duties; found guilty, and dismissed on De 
cember 31, 1830. Years later he gave a very lurid de- 
scription of Poe’s drunkenness as a cadet. He said that 


Poe was a brilliant student, but had an aversion to 


mathematics, and that his inability to do well in | 


-subject made him decide to leave West Point. He re 
called seeing Poe in Cadet Light Prison on numerous « 


casions, “uncontrollable under the effect of intoxicant 
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matter of fact, Mr. Jones terminated his cadet 

some three months before Poe, and the charge 

nkenness did not enter into the trial which ended 

wn Army career. Instead of being low in the 

n mathematics, as Jones asserted, Poe stood near 

p in that subject in both of his examinations. The 

| of cadets confined in the Light Prison does not at 

time show his name. As drunkenness was a very 

is offense against the regulations, and as cadets 

vere being court-martialed almost weekly throughout 

the fall of 1830 for merely having liquor in their posses- 

sion, it is not at all likely that Poe ever appeared at West 

Point “roaring drunk,” as Jones described him, or that 

he ever attempted, in a drunken rage, to throw his com- 
yany tactical officer, Lieutenant Locke, over a cliff. 

[he other roommate, Gibson, in refutation of Jones’ 
assertions said that never at West Point had he seen Poe 
drunk. Gibson was court-martialed himself at the same 
time that Poe was tried, and subsequently court-mar- 
tialed four times for major offenses, before he was finally 
dismissed “for drinking or otherwise partaking of intoxi- 
cating liquors.” He was a playful fellow. On one oc- 
casion, in company with one Alexander Wolcott—no 
forebear of the present whimsical writer of a similar 
name—he set fire to the post Ice House. And a few 
months later, to while away a dull Sunday afternoon, 
he burned down the latrines adjacent to barracks, after 
first announcing the hour at which the fire would start; 
assuring the success of his entertainment by disabling all 
the pumps in the vicinity before lighting the fire. Gib- 
son's record, however was amateurish when compared 
with that of his classmate, George Washington Feather- 
stenhaugh, who was, after several minor trials, finally 
dispissed on charges recounting ninety-five separate 
specifications, alleging crimes from arson to playing the 
zither on Sunday. 

Both Jones and Gibson recalled Poe as a brilliant stu- 
dent. Gibson said that Poe never prepared his lessons 
during the study hours, but mastered them in the 
section-room while the other members of the section 
were reciting. Poe was “worn, weary and discontented,” 
but popular among his fellow cadets, according to Gib- 
son; and “very moody,” according to Jones. Both men- 
tioned Poe’s literary reputation in the Corps, and Jones 
declared that on several occasions Poe dictated verses to 
him, lampooning Colonel Thayer and the officers of the 
Academy, and had him post them about the barracks. 

Gibson commented on Poe’s exceptional memory, and 
on his accurate and extensive knowledge of English 
literature, and said: 


\ 


The whole bent of his mind at that time seems to 


have been toward criticism—or more properly speak- 
ing, caviling; whether it was Shakespeare or Byron, 
Addison or Johnson—the acknowledged classic or the 
latest poetaster—all came in alike for his critical cen- 
sure. I never heard him speak in praise of any English 
writer, living or dead. 


POI 


Life at West Point a century ago was even less in 
spiring to one of Poe’s temperament and literary am 
bitions than it is today. Every hour of the cadet’s day, 
during his first year was taken up by his academic or 
military duties. He rose at dawn from the cold floor on 
which he had slept, rolled his bedding, swept his floor, 
and then at seven marched to breakfast. 


From eight 
until one, 


and from two until four, he studied or at 
tended recitations in mathematics and French. At four 
he donned his shako, shouldered his musket, and at 
tended infantry drill until sunset. After supper he 
studied until nine-thirty, and at ten an officer visited 
his room to make sure that he was in bed. 

Only on Saturdays was he allowed to visit the library, 
and then only to select one book “calculated to assist 
him in his class studies.” He was not permitted to ex- 
amine the books in the stacks, nor was he, without the 
permission of the Superintendent, allowed to “keep in 
his room any novel, poem, or other book not related to 
his studies.” He was forbidden to “play at chess, back 
gammon, or any other game,” or to play any musical 
instrument on Sunday. These were but a few of the 
prohibitions that must have been exceedingly irksome 
to the undisciplined genius who in less than a year was 
to publish To Helen and Israfel. Ten years later another 
cadet who was the antithesis of Poe in every mental 
characteristic was rejoicing at the rumor that ¢ 
was to abolish the Military Academy—even Ulysses 
Grant found Colonel Thayer's discipline irksome. 

Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, who was the superinten- 
dent of the Military Academy in 1830, had begun a re- 
organization of the military and academic departments 
of the Academy immediately upon assuming command 
at West Point, in 1817 . By the time that Poe entered 
the Academy the Thayer system was well under way. 
The blackboard system of instruction was in use; the 
cadets were divided into small sections; the sections 
were arranged according to merit; and frequent trans 
fers between sections, except in French, kept up a keen 
spirit of competition among the cadets. The study of 
mathematics, then as now 


v NeTess 


, was a main element in the 
West Point academic structure. 

But the study of French was almost as important, for 
Colonel Thayer believed that a reading knowledge of 
that language was essential to the properly educated 
soldier. In addition to the formal study of French gram 
mar, a working knowledge of the verbs, and the trans 
lations from Gil Blas and L’Histoire de Charles XII, the 
cadet received additional French instruction in a most 
practical way, for all of the mathematical textbooks used 
under Colonel Thayer were written in French: La 
croix's Algebra, Legendre’s Geometry, and 
and Bezout's The French assert that 
Poe’s study of French paved the way to his literary 
greatriess; but it is hard to find his French sources in 
Lacroix. Surely the binomial theorem is not inspiring 
in any language. 

Poe commenced his academic duties on September 1, 


Lacroix’ s 
Trigonometry. 
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1830, in the first section in both mathematics and 
French. On October 5th, John Allan was married in 
Richmond, to Miss Louise Gabrielle Patterson, of New 
Jersey. It was to this marriage that Poe later ascribed 
his decision to leave West Point. Despite his expressed 
hatred for Mr. Allan and his certain knowledge that 
Mr. Allan was no longer interested in him, Poe still 
strangely looked upon himself as the Allan heir. He re- 
garded the bride as an adventuress who had snared his 
patron, and who threatened to deprive him of what he 
considered to be his rightful inheritance. However, a 
month after the wedding he wrote Mr. Allan a typical 
plebe letter: 

I have an excellent standing in my class—in the 
first section in everything—and have great hopes of 
doing well. I have spent my time pleasantly hitherto 
—but the study required is incessant, and ‘the disci 
pline exceedingly rigid. I am very pleased with 
Colonel Thayer, and “indeed with everything at the 
institution. 


During the months of November and December he 
was not on the delinquency lists, indicating that his at- 
tention to duty was still satisfactory. On November 19th 
the Inspector ‘of the Military Academy, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles Gratiot, noted in an order published to the 

Corps of Cadets, “that with much regret the Secretary 
of War perceives that some of the Young Gentlemen of 
the Military Academy are regardless of. correct deport- 
ment and of their own interests,” and warned these 
young gentlemen that those among them who did not 
pass the coming examinations would “be irretrievably 
thrown back into the world and upon their own re- 
sources.” 

The promised examination was held on January 3, 
1831. Poe attended on that date and passed creditably, 
standing three in French and seventeen in mathematics 
in his class of eighty-five. On the same day he wrote 
Mr. Allan in answer to a most unpleasant letter that he 
had received from him. It appeared that one Sergeant 
Bully Graves, at Fortress Monroe, to whom Poe owed 
money, in revenge for not receiving payment, had sent 
Mr. Allan a letter which he had received from Poe dur- 
ing the previous summer. This letter had referred to 
Mr. Allan as a drunkard and a miser—and Mr. Allan, 
naturally angered at Poe’s ingratitude, had written Poe 
that he was finished with him. 

Poe’s reply was filled with bitter upbraiding. He re- 
cited all the grievances, real and fancied, that he had 
received at Mr. Allan’s hands, dwelling at length upon 
his financial difficulties at the University of Virginia, 
and upon his similar embarrassment at West Point. He 


concluded: 


It is my intention to resign. From the time of 
writing this I shall neglect my studies and diaties at 
the institution—if I do not receive your answer within 
10 days I will leave the Point without—for otherwise 
I should subject myself to dismission. 


JOURNAI N 


John Allan made a memorandum on this let 


filed it: 


I received this on the 10th and did not | Ste 
conclusion deem it necessary to reply... . ] " 
think the Boy has one good quality. He may do or act 
as he pleases. 

On January 8th, Poe was absent from reveill, and 
from evening parade; on the 9th he was again absent 


from evening parade; from the 15th to the 27th ot I 
uary he was ‘absent from all class formations. On | 
ary 23d, the following order, the first recorded o| 
disciplinary action against Poe was issued: 


Orders No.8 United States Military Academy 
January 23, 1831. 
Cadet Poe for absenting himself from his academic 
duties for the past week, is hereby placed i in arrest, 
By order of Colonel Thayer: 
(signed) C. F. Smrru, Act’ g Adit 


On February 8th, Poe was summoned to appear be 
fore a general court- martial, of which Lieute nant 
Thomas J. Leslie, then Paymaster of the Military Acad 
emy, was president. Lieutenants Kinsley, Webster 
Cram, Locke, F. A. Smith, and I. B. Smith, were mem- 
bers of the court. Second Lieutenant Charles F. Smith. 
the adjutant, was trial judge advocate. Evidently Poe 
was not represented by counsel, for no counsel is men 
tioned in the report of the trial. Cadets Lewellyn Jones 
and Henry Swartout, who were charged with having 
had liquor in their rooms; Cadet Thomas W. Gibson, 
who had gone beyond cadet limits; and Cadets Minor 
and Parker were tried by the same court on the same 
day. 

The official record of Poe’s trial follows, in part: 

Military Academy, 

Order No. 7 


in 
inu 
any 


Engineer Department 
Washington, February 8, 1831 


* * * 


The court next proceeded to the trial of Cadet E 
A. Poe of the U.S. Military Academy on the follow 
ing charges and specifications: on 


CHARGE lst:—Gross NEGLECT OF DUTY. 


Specification Ist.—In this, that he, the said Cadet 
Poe, did absent himself from the following parades 
and roll-calls between the 7th of January and the 
27th of January, 1831; viz, absent from evening pa 
rade on the 8th, 9th, 15th, 20th, 24th, and 25th Jan 
uary, 1831; absent from reveille call on the 8th, 16th, 

17th, 19th, 21st, 25th, and 26th January, 1831; ab 
sent from class parade on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 
24th, and 25th January, 1831; absent from guard 
mounting on the 16th January, 1831, all of which 
at West Point, New York. : 


Specification 2nd.—In this, that he, the said Cadet 
E. A. Poe, did absent himself from all his academica! 
duties between the 15th and 27th January, 1831. 
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( HARGE 2nND:—DISOBEDIENCE OF ORDERS. 


ecification Ist.—In this, that he, the said Cadet 
EF. \. Poe, after having been directed by the officer of 
the day to attend church on the 23rd January, 1831, 
fail to obey such order, this at West Point, New 


Specification 2nd.—In this, that he, the said Cadet 
E. \. Poe, did fail to attend the Academy on the 

h January, 1831, after having been directed to do 
so by the officer of the day; this at West Point, New 
lo which specifications and charges the prisoner 
pleaded as follows: 

lo the Ist Specification of the Ist Charge; Not 

suilty. 

To the 2nd Specification of the Ist Charge; Guilty; 
and Guilty to the 2nd Charge and its Specifications. 
The court, after mature deliberation on the testimony 
adduced, find the prisoner guilty of the Ist Charge, 
and confirm his plea to the remainder of the charges 
and specifications, and adjudge that he, Cadet E. A. 
Poe, be dismissed the service of the United States. 
The proceedings of the general court-martial in the 


NS a as OF 3S) aan , 
have been laid before the Secretary of War and are 
approved. 


Cadet Edgar A. Poe will be dismissed the service of 

the United States, and cease to be considered a mem- 

ber of the Military Academy after the 6th March, 

1831. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
(signed) C. Gratior, 
Brigadier Gen’l, Chief of Engrs., 
I.M.A. 

Cadet Henderson alone testified for the defense. Evi- 
dently his testimony was valueless as affecting the issues 
in the case. The prosecution merely introduced wit- 
nesses to establish the facts of Poe’s absence as alleged. 
It did not mention either drinking or gambling. 

After his trial Poe was continued in arrest until Feb- 
tuary 18th, when he was released by the following 
order: 

Battalion Orders No. 17 West Point, New York. 

Cadet Poe is released from arrest and has leave of 
absence until further orders. 
By order of Capt'n Hitchcock: 
Wao. CHAPMAN, 


Adjutant of the Corps. 


On this day he had twenty-four cents to his credit 
with the Treasurer of the Military Academy. He left 
West Point the next day for New York; and on Febru- 
ry 20th he was dropped from the rolls of the Military 
Academy, effective March 6th. On February 21st he 


wrote Mr. Allan from New York: 


I have been dismissed—when a single line from you 
would have saved it. The whole Academy have inter- 
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ested themselves in my behalf because my only 
crime was being sick. . I shall never rise from my 
bed. . . . Please send me a little money- quickly— 
and forget what I said about you. 


Mr. Allan’s only reply was recorded over two years 
later, on the back ot Poe's letter, and consigned to the 


Allan files: 
April 12, 1833, it is now upwards of 2 years since 
I received the above precious relic of the Blackest 
Heart and deepest ingratitude. His talents are 
of an order that can never prove a comfort to their 
possessor. 


Seventy-three years later, in 1904, the aged Timothy 
Pickering Jones gave a touching picture of Poe’s di 
parture from West Point. “We were in our room to 
gether,” said Mr. Jones, 
of the few true friends that he had ever known, and as 
we talked the tears ran down his cheeks Poe told 
me that for two years he let his kindred and friends be 
lieve that he was fighting with the Greeks, but all the 
while he was wearing the uniform of Uncle Sam’s sol 


“and he told me that I was one 


diers and leading a sober and moral life.” Mr. Jones left 
West Point in December, 1830. It is charitable to say 
that the memory of a man of ninety, as he was in 1904 
is not always perfect. 

Poe planned to offer his services to the Poles, who, in 
November, 1830, had begun an insurrection against 
Russia. On March 10, 1831, he wrote from New York 
to Colonel Thayer, asking for a letter to the Marquis 
de La Fayette in order that he might obtain through La 
Fayette a commission in the Polish Army. Colonel 
Thayer's reply, if he made one, has not been preserved. 

This is the last official contact that Poe had with West 
Point. He had one good reason, at least, for not return- 
ing there. Before leaving the Academy he had solicited 
subscriptions for a new volume of poems \ number of 
his classmates had agreed to purchase copies of the book 
at seventy-five cents each. Shortly after Poe’s arrival in 
New York the volume appeared. It ran to 124 pages and 
was dedicated to the United States Corps of Cadets. 
Major General George W. Cullum, later Superinten 
dent of the Military Academy, then a corpor: al in Poe’s 
company, Says the adets called the verses in it ‘ ‘ridicu 
lous dogge rel” and felt themselves victimized Among 
the ‘ ‘dogge rel” was To Helen, Israfel, Leonore, The 
Sleeper, and revisions of Tamerlane and Al Aaraaf. But 
the cadets wanted none of it. They had expected songs 
ridiculing Colonel Thayer and Lieutenant Locke. Since 
the Treasurer of the Academy had taken payment for 
the book from their pay it was impossible to get it back 
—but they could get the author if he ever came back to 
West Point. He never did. In February, 1934, one of 
the thirty-four copies of the book known to be extant 
sold for thirty four hundred dollars. 

With the exception of Henderson, who served in the 
artillery in the Seminole War, none of Poe’s close 
friends was ever commissioned. He soon lost contact 
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with his classmates. But when he read of the death of amazed comrades to their drill. The actual ocx 
| his brilliant French instructor, Henry Clay, who was __ of either of these apochryphal acts would have resulted 
| lanced leading a charge at Buena Vista; or of the gallant in Poe's immediate arrest and trial; and there 
| effort that Jefferson Davis made to rescue Clay; or of _ records of his arrest for anything of the sort. 
the rising star of a captain of Engineers named Lee, The promise made by Governor James Preston of 
| who had been the cadet adjutant in the year that Poe Virginia to the Secretary of War when requesting P 
left Monroe, he must have felt a tinge of bitterness in appointment to the Academy, that Poe woul 
that heart from which adversity never drove romance. munerate the government at ‘some future day by h; scl 
Poe is still remembered in cadet tradition at West services and talents,” has been fulfilled; but 
Point. One story recounts that, being informed that the Colonel Preston expected it to be. Obviously, the rigid 
uniform for parade was cross-belts, and not the single world of West Point was not the sphere for Poe. His of 
belt sometimes worn at drill, he appeared at the assem- military service was certainly of no practical use to h 
bly of his company attired in cross-belts—and nothing but might not just a little longer exposure to Colonel ok 
else. Another tale, equally dubious, tells how Poe be- Thayer's discipline have adjusted his balance and dl 


0€ 5 


came bored at parade on one occasion, and calmly strengthened his character for the struggle against 2 th 
stepped out of ranks, fitted his bayonet to his musket, world in which he was always baffled and misunder. pa 
stuck the bayonet into the ground, hung his belts, his stood? Or would a longer submission to the military life sq 





cartridge box, and his coat on the butt of his musket, _ have stifled the spark of genius that burst into full flame 
and nonchalantly returned to barracks, leaving his so shortly after he left West Point? 
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Planning 


| So you see you have to plan or invite defeat. Planning means 
| thinking and thinking is work—hard work. But if you will consider 
its attractions you will find it easier to do. One of the best things 
about planning is that it is really a labor-saving device. If you will 
sit down quietly by yourself and spend fifteen or twenty minutes 
developing a plan for tomorrow’s job you will be astonished at the 
sweat and steps you save yourself in the long run. Try it and see. 
Another great thing about planning is that it puts you in the saddle 
and makes you the master of the job. Without planning you are the 
slave and the job is your master. Take your choice. Unless the job 
ahead happens to be a hobby of yours, planning for it will always 
be labor and you will have to force yourself to it. Remember, though, 
the best thing of all about planning is that the more of it you do the 
easier it gets.—Lr. Cor. F. P. Srusss, Infantry. 
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ow’s Your Reconnaissance ? 


By Lieutenant Colonel D. C. Shirk 


utenant Rollicking Rollo, brand new and full of 
instruction, has just been placed in command of 
the intelligence and reconnaissance platoon of his rifle 
regiment and now has orders to precede the advance 
of his regiment along the Jappoo road and reconnoiter 
the road and its vicinity for Japs. He has several copies 
of the sketch shown on page 80 and has been warned 
that contact with the Nips is probably imminent and 
that speed on his part is what it is going to take. His 
patrol consists of two squads, with three jeeps per 
juad, and one platoon headquarters vehicle. 
Now Lieutenant Rollo, though a bright young man, 
is, as we said, somewhat short of experience. To make 
) for that, he has plenty of pep and vinegar and is 
ger to get ahead. The old man will never jump on 
Roilo for inaction, but he may have to give him the 
works for doing the wrong thing too often—if we can 
figure that Rollo’s still alive at the end of our story. 
We are going to follow Lieutenant Rollo on his 
present mission and put twenty of his performances in 
italics, and right under these we'll put a line with the 
words “correct” and “faulty,” and we'll number each 
one. To find out how you would come out with Rollo’s 
mission yourself, put a checkmark in front of either 
“correct” or “faulty,” whichever you judge our hero’s 
actions to be, and then look at the right answers later. 
You'll find the approved solutions with full discussion 
at the end of this article.) 


Rollo has been looking forward to this kind of a 
detail for weeks but now that he is on the outpost line 
at RJ 1, he’s a little disturbed for he has heard a good 
many stories about the wiles and atrocities practiced by 
the Japs. Therefore, he decides to visit the outpost 
commander to learn if there is any recent information 
about the whereabouts of Mr. Moto. 

(1) Correct Faulty 

The outpost commander is unable to give him any 
new intelligence so Rollo returns to his patrol, studies 
his sketch of his route and issues these last-minute 
instructions: 

“We'll advance by bounds along our route. The first 
bound will be to the village of Puji. 


(2) Correct Faulty 
“Assembly point is Mt. Fui. 
(3) Correct Faulty 


“This ground from RJ 2 to RJ] 3 looks like a place 
va the Japs would like to jump us from ambush, 
0 we'll cross the yellow b—— up by using the trail 

from RJ 1 to RJ 4 and thence to CR 3. When we get 
0 CR 3 we'll check back on the road towards RJ 1. 
4) Correct Faulty 





“According to this sketch Mt. Fui isn’t on our route 


SO shy away from it or some of you men may get lost. 


) Correct Faulty 
“Follow me, men.” 
(6) Correct Faulty 


As the leading jeep approaches CR 3 it is fired upon 
by an automatic rifle from the house. Rollo hears the 
fire and orders his patrol to move off the trail and into 
the edge of the jungle. Figuring he had better find out 
personally, just what is going on, he worms up towards 
the sergeant of the first squad. 

) Correct Faulty 

In doing this he exposes himself and two bullets 
ping off his steel hat, but other than shock there is no 
damz ige done. This brings him to the conclusion that 
he is practic ally bulletproof and so he orders two scouts 
and an automatic rifleman to follow him as he leads 


them and swamp to a 


along the edge of the jungle 
point in rear of the house. 

8) Correct Faulty 

Rushing the house the party finds one man dressed 
in dungarees and armed with an unusual type of auto 
matic rifle and two rifles. The man is unable to speak 
more than a smattering of English but finally convinces 
Rollo that he is 
ravaged by the rapacious Japs. Rollo warns the farmer 
to be more careful at whom he shoots in the future and 
to emphasize his warning extracts all the live ammuni- 
tion from the three rifles. 

9) Correct 

When he gets back to his patrol Lieutenant Rollo 
finds that the corporal of the first squad has been 
wounded in the thigh and is bleeding profusely. This 
is his first sight of blood and it bothers him some. But 
he personally gives the man what treatment is possible 
and then grants permission to the sergeant of the sec- 
ond squad to take the corporal back to regimental head- 


harmless farmer who had been 


Faulty 


quarters in the rearmost jeep. 
(10) Correct Faulty 
Rollo takes over command of the second squad in 
addition to leading the whole patrol. 
(11) Correct Faulty 
The patrol then goes ahead along Jappoo road soon 
reaching the bridge “which proves to be badly shot up. 
It will support one jeep at a time, but no heavier load. 
The second-in-command who had once been a member 
of the pioneer ple itoon suggests that the patre l stre ngth- 
en the bridge so that the regiment will be able to use it. 
3ut Rollo has never been eager for hard manual labor 
and decides to skip it and simply radio back the facts 
about the bridge to the regimental commander. 
Correct Faulty 
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Before leaving the bridge Rollo calls his men to 
gether to issue further instructions: 

“The road ahead seems fairly open and level so 
we'll march with vehicles five yards apart. 

(13) Correct Faulty 

“I want three connecting files to ride in the second 
jeep so that they'll be handy up front when needed.” 

(14) Correct Faulty 

Just as the patrol reached RJ 5 one of the rear jeeps 
suffers a severe fracture of a rear axle. This delay an- 
noyed Rollo but he was not without an immediate 
remedy. He had had instruction in Field Expedients. 
Forthwith he directed the patrol to halt and assist in 
making an emergency repair. 

(15) Correct Faulty 

When the repair was finished the patrol resumed its 
march. As it approached Ridge A-B-C the leading jeep 
was fired upon by rifles from the direction of Hill B. 
The jeep was immediately driven off the road and the 
squad dismounted and sought cover. 

(16) Correct Faulty 

Lieutenant Rollo, after a quick estimate, signalled 
the rest of the patrol to take the trail to the right of 
R] 5. 

(17) Correct Faulty 

After the vehicles had beeen driven into the woods 
as far as possible, the men dismounted and crept up the 
slope of Hill A where they surprised a lookout of three 
Jap scouts. They killed the Japs quietly and with dis- 
patch. 


(18) Correct Faulty 


Rollo then ordered two of his men to remove from 
the bodies of the dead Nips all the equipment and maps 
they were carrying. He believed it might interest the 
regimental S-2. 

19) Correct Faulty 

After the patrol had reached a point on Hill A from 
which it could see Hills B and C, Lieutenant Rollo 
halted to scan the two hills with his field glasses. The 
two hills were infested with Japs. He estimated that 
the total force amounted to at least one rifle company 
with supporting weapons, a platoon of light tanks 
which were refueling in the woods to the south of the 
village of Puji, and a large number of cars and trucks 
which were parked on the streets of Puji. 

As Rollo and his second-in-command took in the 
sight Rollo said, “Boy, we're cookin’ with gas! We 
gotta get this back to the old man but we'll be caught 
with the mutton cold if we try to use the radio. You 
take a jeep and get back to the regiment quick as hell 
and tell the old man what we've found, and tell him 
that we're staying here to keep contact.” 

(20) Correct 


Faulty 


Answers 


(1) Correct. The outpost line is the regiment's 
most forward element, and late or additional informa- 
tion can be obtained at this point. Furthermore, t 
patrol should “check out” on leaving this area. 

(2) Faulty. Eight miles is too long for any bound, 
especially so with the enemy close. Each bound should 
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-arry the patrol to a point from which it can make 
furth:: observations. Movement forward from each 
such point begins only after the patrol leader examines 
the arca ahead carefully through his field glasses. 

Faulty. An assembly point is a place where the 
patro! can rally and reform if it gets dispersed by hos- 
Je action before it reaches the limit of its next bound. 
Mt. Fui has not yet been reached or reconnoitered. The 
patt leader has no assurance that the place is safe or 
suitable for an assembly point. And since the enemy 
is known to be somewhere not far ahead, the enemy 
may actually have detachments on Mt. Fui or even 
hold it strongly. 

4) Faulty. The patrol saves no time in by-passing 
the critical area and sae moving back on it. Anyway, 
the patrol must thoroughly search this part of the route 

make certain that it is safe for use by the regiment 
ins 

[he way to proceed is this: Send forward one or two 
cars at increased speed, extended in depth, and cover 
them with the rest of the patrol. Or—and this is slower 

send two or three scouts forward on foot with the 
patrol covering them from positions off the road. 

5) Faulty. Even though Mt. Fui is some distance 
from the route it commands the road, and if it were 

occupied by the enemy it would form a serious threat 
to the advance of the regiment. The jeeps can move 
cross country and a squad of the patrol can search 
Mt. Fui with little delay to the patrol. In addition, 
\lt. Fui is a fine place from which to look over the sur 
ounding terrain before the patrol goes on farther. 

6) Faulty. The leader cannot control his patrol 
effectively if he acts as the point himself. 

Correct. Aggressive leadership demands that 
the patrol leader keep immediately and constantly 
aware of the situation. 

8) Faulty. A detail should be sent, not led, by the 
patrol leader Cif the leading squad has not already done 
this). See also (6). 

9) Faulty. A simple farmer would hardly have 
such an assortment of weapons. There is ce rtainly more 
ammunition around somewhere. The regimental S2 
would not only be interested in the “unusual type of 
automatic rifle,” but he would also be most eager to 
examine the prisoner. 

10) Faulty. Patrol members cannot be used as aid 
men now. The patrol hasn’t finished its mission yet 
and may need every man before it does. The right 
thing to do is to make the wounded as comfortable as 
possible and leave them where they can be picked up 
by regiment, or by the patrol on its return. 

lhe rearmost, or getaway, vehicle cannot be used for 
any such purpose now. It must be held available for 

use in extreme emergency. 

11) Faulty. With the squad leader gone there is 
still a second-in-command of the squad. He should 
take over as squad leader without order and immediate- 
V appoint a new second-in-command. Within an or 


ganized patrol, every member of it must be trained to 
take over the duties of any other member of the patrol 
so that it can continue on its mission despite casualties 

(12) Correct. A reconnaissance patrol has one mis 
sion—to get information. It’s job is not to repair roads 


or bridges. However, it does report such damage when 
it finds it. 


(13) Faulty. Patrols must keep well extended in 
depth for their own security. The distances between 
elements vary, of course, with the terrain as well as with 
the probable nearness of the enemy. It is evident that 
five yards between vehicles is nowhere near enough 
extension in depth. The road is open and level; there 
is a minimum of cover. Accordingly, plenty of exten 
sion is doubly necessary. 

(14) Faulty. To put all connecting files in one 
vehicle interferes with the proper task organization of 
a patrol. Furthermore, a connecting file performs duty 
as such in addition to his regularly assigned duties 

15) Faulty. 


The entire patrol does not need to 
“halt and assist.” 


[he men in a disabled vehicle make 
the repairs and then rejoin the patrol; but with a broken 
axle it is doubtful whether even “emergency repairs 
would be possible. Hence the men of the vehicle would 
be distributed among the other jeeps of the squé ad 
Speed is still and - ivs essential 

t lez ist one vehicle has been dis 
COV ered by the enemy and the route 1s now covered by 
hostile fire. 


16) Correct. 


A reconnaissance patrol does not operat 
by force but by stealth. As soon as it runs into enemy 
fire or observation, the patrol speeds into cover and 
the men dismount from the vehicles and continue the 
reconnaissance. 

17) Correct. The trail through the woods affords 
a covered approach toward a position from which the 
patrol can flank and observe the Jap positions on Hill B. 

18) Correct. A reconnaissance patrol does try to 

avoid combat, but it should dispose of any small hostile 

interference provided this can be done quietly. If the 
patrol had simply avoided the three Jap lookouts they 
would continue to be a threat to the patrol. 

19) Correct. This again is enemy material of value 
to S-2. The del 1) for collecting the equipme nt should 
be negligible. 

(20) Correct. It can be argued that the patrol leader 
should use his messe nger for this job and keep his most 
valuable assistant. But he has reached the limit of his 
present forward movement. He has discovered infor 
mation of immediate importance and it is vital to get 
this information back to the regiment without delay. 
The patrol leader doesn’t even stop to write a detailed 
message (for delivery by a messenger). He avoids all 
delay by instructing his second-in-command (who is 
well aware of the situation) to speed back and notify 
the regimental commander. It would be OK for him to 
draw in the situation rapidly on his sketch with very 
brief notes for his second-in-command to give to the 
regimental commander. 







































More Advice On How to Win 


The Coming Battle of Germany, by William B. Ziff* 
(Reviewed by G.V.) 


This is my second stab at reviewing this book. I wrote 

a much shorter review in which I used such phrases as 

“a more even-tempered Seversky” and “intelligent ama- 

teur analysis based on a fractional knowledge of the 
existing war facts.” Then, when I saw the praise that 
some able people were giving the book, and the plugs it 
was getting in news stories as well as reviews through 
out the country, it seemed like a good idea to go through 
The Coming Battle of Germany again and see what the 
hollering was about. I’ve done so, and since I find many 
things the author says that I disagree with and many I 
agree with, and am still a bit puzzled about the furore, 
perhaps a few samples of my own agreement and dis- 
agreement will help others to get some notion of the 
value of Mr. Ziff’s work. 

My main objection is not that Mr. Ziff has written 
on how to win the war with but “a fractional knowledge 
of the existing facts,” though this is a major point about 
any such book. It is instead his often sweeping state- 
ments. 

The foreword taken as a whole is a good place to be- 
gin. Here Mr. Ziff delivers more than one of what to 
me are almost insults. Before Pearl Harbor, he writes, 
“by every device self-delusion could invent we had pre- 
tended that this struggle [the war] was none of our 
affair, that we could avoid it by virtually ignoring its 
existence, that somehow everything would turn out all 
right. ” ‘Then a little later on: “We are engaging 
in this war + without the faintest realization of its true 
meaning, of the vast cunning, the cold fury, and the 
enormous armaments pitted against us.” 

Now, who in the devil does Mr. Ziff mean to in- 
clude in this “we” he uses? He means it to apply, so it 


*T he Coming Battle of Germany. By William B. Ziff. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. 280 Pages; $2.50. 


appears from his text, to the American people. And the 
American people includes me, and a lot of damn-sight 
better soldiers than I am, and a good many million 
other citizens, against whom these statements are s 
flatly untrue that I almost feel they ought to be action 
able even if they may not be. If he had said (writi ng 
several months ago) that the war hadn't come home t 
“the majority of American citizens” I would agree wit! 
him, but I cannot see that he does anything but weaker 
his arguments by such inclusive accusation. 

“Sitting back on our hind sides waiting for an a 
cumulation of strength can only end in deterioration of 
our war effort and our eventual defeat.” This is Mr 
Ziff's beginning to a demand for an immediate “con 
tinuing, hard-hitting offensive.” Take a good look at 
that demand, and then ask Mr. Ziff: 

(1) What he knew about whether offensives were 
well on the way, or not; 

(2) How he thinks it helps the war to imply that the 
military leaders of the United Nations are “sitting back 
on their hind sides” for an indefinite period; 

(3) Whether he thinks assistance to Russia and the 
British in Libya had been better spent in immediate 
offensives. 

There are, besides this first demand for offensives, 
four other points Mr. Ziff sets up as utterly esse ntial 
if defeat is not to come. Only the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces, he says, “are capable of having any direct 
effect upon the outcome.” Political officials and civilian 
bureaus must not butt in. I have not much argument 
here because I think I know what Mr. Ziff means, a! 
though I suggest adding a third category—amateur stra 
tegists. I know Mr. Ziff does not mean to include the 
President, the Secretaries of War or Navy, or a number 
of other “political officials and civilian bureaus” which 
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are working their damnedest right now to get things 
done. its just another of his gene ral statements which 
he neccied to qualify. 

Unification of command of our own forces “under 
the sole command of some great powerful strategist and 
yactician” accountable only to the President and the 
Congress is theoretically a simple and desirable step, 
nd so is a single command for all the United Nations 
forces. I suggest, however, that there may be a score of 
oractical, war-winning—yes, even “offensive”—reasons 
why these things have not been possible of achievement 
and why they have not needed to be achieved up to the 
present And again, neither Mr. Ziff nor I can know 
ust s w short of unified command we are to all intents 
ind purposes as things are now. 

[he author’s third demand is for recognition of “the 
full lethal quality of new weapons,” implying, it seems 
\pparent from later passages, that we have much to 
earn 

Psychological warfare Mr. Ziff puts down as his 
fourth main requisite, implying that such warfare has 

t been “given its proper place.” I agree that we must 
not miss a single bet, and that we can probably do much 
more in this respect than we have been doing. At the 
same time, there are many signs of improvement even 
since Mr. Ziff composed his book. 

Least of all can I argue with Mr. Ziff’s final point that 
we must never leave off “until we have achieved the un 
conditional surrender of Germany and Japan,” and that 
we must be guided by “a superb detestation of this 
infamy which has set itself to devour a peaceful world.” 

[his is the author’s program. In the body of his book 
he goes on to say how it should be carried out. And in 
saying this, he says many a thing more on which I can’t 
agree ‘with him. In estimating this book for the poten 
tial reader, a lot depends, of course, on whether that 
reader has read much else on the broad aspects of the 
war. I felt many times as if Mr. Ziff were assuming 
that most of his readers had not. And in reporting his 
book for military readers, it is desirable to take him to 
task more strictly than for other readers. 

To the military reader Mr. Ziff will appear to set up 
a number of obvious arguments to reach certain obvious 
conclusions. For example, he builds up the thought that 
we may be creating simply a ponderous mass army and 
that German Europe is invasion-proof (even including 
a picture of an efficient and successful resistance by the 
Italian Army) to reach the conclusion that the military 
strength of Europe must first be softened up “by some 
cause extraneous to the direct process of invasion.” 

“No true offensive action,” he insists, “can take place 
anywhere except directly upon or over,” the territory of 
Ge rmany or Japan. Bomb hell out of German cities, he 
says, “while she is still securely locked in a death struggle 
with Russia.” And on the other side of the globe “pro- 
ceed overland to the shores of the Yellow Sea, rolling 
up the flanks of the Japanese and then annihilating 
their islands.” Well, I hate to keep on saying it, but the 





author hasn't and cannot possibly have, the dope he 
needs—the logistic data and the military information of 
the global situation—for anyone to take these specific 
demands seriously. They are at best the suggestions of 
a writer on warfare to whom the principal works of ref 
erence he needs for research are (and must necessarily 
be so) closed. He thinks that the airplane has become 
“the principal instrument of battle, and the sole instru 
ment that can have any major effect in any 
theater of operations.” 


decisive 
He expresses this belief more 
temperately on another page when, after a good descrip 
tion of the Battle of Britain, he says that this battle 
proved conclusively that “even in its present stage of 
development air power alone can be a decisive factor in 
the affairs of nations.” 

An attack, he continues, takes careful planning and 
deep calculation. The armed services must be a fighting 
team, a point which Mr. Ziff illustrates at length by 
describing blitz war, 
waves.” 


“a series of attacks in increasing 
Here there is too much emphasis on the Battle 
of France and too little on the Battles of Russia. ‘ 
it is a habit to think of the tank as invincible. 
Whose habit? No level-headed military man’s of air or 
ground. 


Today 


But “without absolute air control over the area of at 
tack the entire tank assault collapses.” So? I think Mr. 
Ziff should consult Marshal Rommel on this. 

In one paragraph I gather that the author is saying 
that dive-bomber pilots are among the supermen of war 
Yet he says a few pages farther on that the dive bomber 
may be through as a type. Hardly so. Dive-bomber 
units are always likely to be extre ‘mely effective against 
demoralized troops or troops without ade quate AA fire, 
just as they were in France. The Russians, says Mr. 
Ziff, were not frightened by dive-bomber attacks. 

In the chapter he devotes to the Axis plan of strategy 
the author’s economic comparison between the Western 
and Eastern Hemispheres is a dire one. Again | am 
sure that accurate data on which he might base such a 
picture could not have been fully available to him. But 
he is almost certainly right in using a strong tone of 
warning, though it seems to me these big problems are 
all being tackled with energy and rapidly increasing 
efficiency. Likewise, I think there may be fallacies in 
part of what Mr. Ziff says about South America and 
especially of Brazil—unless he has better sources of in 
formation than seems probable. There is also a general 
tone in his demands for action in seizing more outposts 
which implies that no one in high authority has thought 
much about these things. I suggest that there is not a 
square inch of the world’s surface that hasn't been 
studied time and again by those who have the conduct 
of our war in their hands. And further—that not one 
of Mr. Ziff’s proposals has not long since been weighed 
by them. At the same time, except for the implications 
that what he says may not have been thought of by the 
high command, all this discussion is handled in a read 
able and otherwise intelligent manner. 
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And so is the author’s discussion on the probable lack 
of value of extensive antiaircraft set-up. Though this, 
like so much of his book, brings us back to the old 
comment that no one can say aye, yes, or no meaning 
fully about such matters without all the official facts. 

I agree heartily with all Mr. Ziff says about disper- 
sion and camouflage, and underground factories. These 
topics need much further emphasis. 

His “Battle of Germany,” of course, consists of heavy 
bombing, beginning “now.” This “now” may have 
meant the moment, some months ago, when he was 
writing these words. Or he may have projected his time 
element forward in the endeavor to fit the reader’s 
moment of reading. (Assuming, to be sure, only a rea 
sonably brief period after the book appears.) This air 
campaign, he insists, “must rest on a planned operation 
seeking complete and conclusive victory. It must not be 
conceived as a preliminary action but as a knockout 
blow, justifying a large investment of equipment and a 
far-reaching diversion to aviation of production now 
directed to other channels. It must be “a quick 
death blow”—5,000 heavy bombers weighing up to 300 
tons each, all faster than 400 miles per hour. These, 
with replacements of 2,500 per month (I'd be inclined 
to put it at 2,500 per week, assuming daily bombing) 
would “reduce Germany to a pulp.” 

What did Mr. Ziff, at the time he wrote, think we 
would be doing with the enormous number of planes 
already projected for building? What did he think our 
battle leaders could possibly do with them except strike 
directly at our enemies and strike hard—and according 
to careful plan? What else, indeed, does Mr. Ziff see in 
present air developments other than an onslaught in- 
creasing vastly in power upon the weakest spots in Nazi 
Germany itself? 

Japan, he insists, should have similar treatment. She 
is “especially weak in the air.’ 

Mr. Ziff’s talk of future air power—600-mile-an-hour 
planes carrying several thousand tons of bombs for a 
single raid—makes far more sense to me than Major de 
Seversky’s superplane proposals. We cannot have too 
much of such looking forward. But it shouldn't be 
done without clear recognition of the problems, human, 
mechanical, and spatial, that have to be licked. The 
author names some of these problems but doesn’t weigh 
them fully. 

He does not, for example, set down anywhere a guess, 
good or bad, on the armed power it will take to hold 
the situation in place otherwise while we turn, as he 
wants us to, most of our production and military en- 
ergies into planes for bombing. Firemen have to put 
much of their effort into stopping a great fire from 
spreading in all directions as well as in subduing the 
fiercest flames as they arise from sources of high in 
flammability. I suggest that millions of men are re- 
quired for this, just as millions are required for the 
installations that must handle great fleets of bombers 
and the prodigious amounts of fuel they use. (Ac- 
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cording to Mr. Ziff, 5,000 bombers might use 
as 60,000 tons of fuel in one night's work.) A month, 
this would be 1,800,000 tons, and you can multiply o, 
for as many months as it would take 5,000 bom|ers 

win the war, lopping some off since this is a ma 


figure. Then if this fuel were itself delivered jn th, 
cargo planes Mr. Ziff discusses, those planes themselve; 
would add plenty more. This gives us a very rough ide, 
of just one item in the logistic problem. 

Mr. Ziff seems to have small faith in the ability of 


military men to open their minds. 
writes, 


“No officer,” he 
“who has been trained in the function of destroy 
ing an opposing army can conceive of bombing . ypera 

tions in the rear aimed exclusively at disrupting the 
enemy's communications or morale. A man who think< 
in terms of 200 miles as a difficult and complicated day's 
journey for an armored infantry on wheels, cannot 
possibly visué ilize round- trip operations of 2 O00 0 miles 
in a single day in which no question of ‘ occupying 
ower’ or destruction of fortified ple ces enters.” Oh. ] 
don’t know about that. I think there are probably as 
many ground fighters who can do arithmetic as ther 
are air fighters who can. And just as many unimagina 

tive men among air fighters as there are among ground 
fighters. Both these ratios must run much the same. It's 
just a matter of finding the men with quick and abk 
minds, wherever they are. 

The author’s idea of an organization of the armed 
forces which will win this war is one built around air 
power, with sea and ground forces subsidiary. The air 
power will win the war, he thinks, but a couple of mil 
lion mechanized and motorized troops, “an administra 
tive and policing body, built in part on the command 
principle,” will be needed for mopping up and occupa 
tional purposes. The present “fighter team” idea of co 
operation between air and ground, though an improve 
ment, is “by no means conclusive and represents merely 
an incident in military history.” Though the Air 
Forces now planned is huge, it will not be, the author 
fears, “air power in the complete sense,” 
be tied too much to ground. 

Farther on Mr. Ziff goes on to say that “the keynote 
to modern war is elasticity, imagination, and alertness,’ 
and that “methods which are successful in one situation 

fail dismally in another.” Agreed. Yet the author him 
self appears to be arguing largely for a single method ot 
winning the war. 

There is much other discussion in Mr. Ziff’s final 
chapter which seems to me, on the other hand, thor 
oughly sensible. Except for the main points touched on 
above, especially the author's inevitable lack of source 
materials for a discussion of such breadth, his book is 
an intelligent job of amateur analysis, very — ntly 
put forward in the hope of helping the nation at war. I! 
is for the most part even-tempered as all such wartime 
discussions should be. But it would have been a book 
of much more service had the author more frank!y de- 
clared his limitations as to source materials. 


since air will 
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History In 


a PT Boat 


(Reviewed by Stephen Vincent Benét*) 


night the news commentators in the States 
all winning the war, their buoyant, 
talking of victory. 


cheerful 
It made me very sore. We 

ut here where we could see these victories. There 
were plenty of them. They were all Japanese. I didn’t 
know it would be worse when | got back in the States. 
Here the enemy have been marching steadily on in 
every hemisphere, taking more territory and more 
islands, and yet if even at one point we are able to 
check or repulse an attack, the silly headlines chatter 
ta victory. 

[hat comes toward the end of the extraordinary and 
graphic narrative which W. L. White has been able to 
set down from the lips of some of the men who lived 
the story—the story of Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 3. 
It may well come at the beginning of this review. For, 
until we come to understand that the gallantry, nerve, 
ind skill of a few trained men may accomplish ‘wonders 
and yet not be enough to turn the tide of battle, we 
shall continue to go around in blinders where this whole 
war is concerned. 

The story of the Squadron itself is breathtaking. It 
did all it was asked to do and more than the possible. 
[here were six plywood speedboats, each powered by 
three Packard motors and armed with four torpedo 
tubes and four .50-caliber machine guns. There wasn't 
an ounce of armor steel on them—“We’'re little egg 
shells, designed to roar in, let fly a Sunday punch, and 
then get the hell out.” They started the war in the 
Philippines with no base and rations for ten days. Their 
motors ran on 100 octane gasoline and the gas they got 
had been sabotaged. When the naval ah: at Cavite 
was bombed by the Japanese, all their spare parts were 
blasted to bits. —The men who ran them got used to 
living on canned salmon and once, when they got tired 
of the salmon, ate a tomcat. Nevertheless, from the out 
break of war till the time they fired their last torpedoes 
in defense of Bataan, they sank about a hundred times 
their own tonnage in enemy warships, and killed or 
drowned ten Japanese for every man in their crews. 
That was not the finish. They were to lose all their 
boats and many of their men—but, between them, they 
were to get MacArthur and Quezon and Rockwell and a 
raft of generals and technicians safely away from Luzon 
and on their way to Australia. In the end, the boats were 
expended, but that is the record. 

Always a first-class reporter, W. L. White, except for 
a brief preface, has kept himself completely out of the 
narrative. He lets one man after another fit his own 
piece into the story—Lieutenant John Bulkeley, who 
commanded the Squadron, Lieutenant Robert Bolling 
Kelly, who contributes the major part of the narration, 


*They Were Expendable. By W. L. White. New York: Harcourt, 
ce & Co., 1942. 205 Pages; $2.00. This review is from The Sat- 


‘ay Review of Literature, September 12, 1942. Reprinted by much 
preciated permission of the author and publishers 


Ensigns Akers and Cox, who add their own experiences 


It takes good reporting to do that, but it is here. There 


is no dramatization—there doesn't have to be. There is 


the story, vivid, exciting, authentic. There is 


wonderful human detail. 


grim, 
You won't forget the blood 
on the landing platform at Canacao—you won't forget 
the seasick generals on the escape from Luzon—the old 
navy captain left behind in the islands—or Peggy, the 
Army nurse, who was expendable also You won't forget 
the two codein tablets that helped a brave guy called 
Reynok Is enjoy his last cigarette and you certainly will 
not forget the bitterness of the attempted American of 
fensive that came just too late. 

Well, that was the way it was. You threw the book 
away and did what you could with what you had. But 
they didn’t have enough and they fought to the last 
ditch and still it wasn’t enough. And so Bataan fell, and 
Corregidor, and the islands we'd thought we mig sht 
hold. They fell because we didn’t have the planes, the 
matériel, the trained men to hold them against a mod 
ern and well-equipped enemy, moving in great force 
We might have had them in six months, but wars don’t 
wait six months for you to get ready. 
the Army, the Navy, the Administration? Let us re 
member, please, certain votes in C ongress, certain edi 
torials in newspapers, and the general temper of our 
people before we ascribe that fault to anybody but our 
selves. Perhaps Lieutenant Kelly sums it up as well a 
anybody when he remarks, 
learns in a war. 
until it begins.” 


The fault was in 


“Yet how slow itv 
Nobody knows anything about a war 
hat is bleakly true peculiarly true of a 
democracy in its first few months of war. We pride our 
selves on learning fast—we had better live up to and 
implement that pride. If we don’t, very good and in 
genious and able young men will die, not in victory but 
in defeat. And we will have no excuse whatever to 
offer—we, the people of the United States. We will 
have no excuse whatever to offer to their ghosts 

That is the lesson of They Were Expendable—a l\es 
son not overstressed yet implicit in the material. It is a 
tale of gallantry, hardship, action, ingenuity, Simply 
and forcefully told, it ranks with the great tales ot war 
The se were the men and this what they did. And we 
can be more than proud of what was done. During 
recent years a good many high-toned people have gone 
around looking for the American spirit and bewailing 


its absence. If they want to know what the 


American 
spirit is like, under stress and pressure, they can read 
this book. \ 
the Alamo that we know how to do much with little, 


and that our best can sell their lives very dear. 


It demonstrates just as clearly as the story of 


But it 
demonstrates also that the rest of us will have to do a 
damn sight better than we are doing in backing up our 
best, before we defeat the tough and resolute enemies 
whose aim is not merely our defeat but our destruction 
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They Know We Can Win That Way 


The flood of advice continues from those who hardly 
possess one-quarter of the facts. The war can be won in 
almost any way we choose except by fighting. True, we 
must take a reasonable fixed percentage of losses, but 
these will not be more than a small fraction each night 
the planes go over Germany—say, five in a hundred. 
new fleet of bombers every twenty days, or five or six 
new fleets in the three or four months it’s supposed to 
take for the job. 


The losses could be bigger, could run ten per cent, 


could run higher. Ten per cent would make :ep 


twelve replacement fleets in four or five mo: 


possible ten or tw elve thousand bombers and a hiind- 


MCG 


thousand trained airmen—if this is anywhere ne ar 4} 


maximum. 
But those who clamor for the great and immed ite a), 
assault know it will win the War. They know it wil] 


far better than a combined force with millions of 


They know that the Nazi will never } 
able to take such a pounding. They know he cannot } 


ground troops. 
ready for it. They know his defensive measures are by 
half measures. They know that he has turned his bac| 
to the West and forgotten the growing might of th 
They know that 


the bombers that will win the war as they want it wo, 


British and American fleets of the air. 


will have equal or greater effect upon scores of Naz 
cities than Nazi artillery, air fleets, tanks, and infantn 
did in weeks upon weeks of the most intensive fighting 
They know these things. 

l hey must know also that the whole set-up for their 
tremendous project is feasible; that the planes and the 
crews and the ground crews can be ready and thor 
oughly trained; that the airdromes are fully equipped 
and that there are enough such fields for the planes 
that the fuel and oil are at hand. 

They must know, too, that the thing can be don 
without any serious weakening of our safeguards on 
either side of the world, without possible vital advantag: 
to Germany or Japan in any other direction of the war 

| hey know these things. 

For without sure know ledge of all these things their 
proposals would be the sheerest of amateur suggestions 
for winning the war. 


y y y 


Our Authors Can Keep On Writing 


The recent War Department instructions regarding 
the publication of articles and books by commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the Army does not apply to 
Army contributors, as such, to The INFANTRY JouRNat 
or other service journals. The INFANTRY JouRNAL has 
been notified to this effect by War Department author 
ties. The measure is not intended to prohibit original 
professional discussion of the types found in these pages 
or to discourage professional military writing in an) 
manner. 


a ee 
Small-Sized Books For the Troops 
The INFANTRS 


Last month, in the lead article of 


Journat, Colonel Milton Hill writing of conditions on 


Bataan brought out most forcibly how big a place read 
ing matter can have even in the midst of campaign 


“When there was time to rest,” he said, “ 
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take time for rest in any long-drawn campaign; 

t keep going all the time—officers and men alike 

ything they could lay hands on that was in 

rint . Reading matter is practically a necessity 
wherever troops stay put for any length of time.” 

\Jost men in peace spend some time reading every 

jay—a newspaper, a magazine, or a book; any of these 

three. Then put a man in the middle of a war 

he is often beyond the reach of newsstands, 

raries, and book stores, and the same daily urge to 

s in him except when he is so busy fighting there 

is no time for anything else. One general wrote the 

editors of The Journat a year or so ago that he thought 

no soldier had room for a book in his barracks bag. But 

since then every commander of distant forces, not to 

speak of those in the Continental limits, has learned 

for certain the high value to his troops of plenty of 

books and magazines. 

A lot has been learned, too, about the most practical 

The Army 

Library Service had already set up excellent libraries at 


kinds of books for troop use and enjoyment. 


all camps and stations by the time war came, and by 
then, too, had begun to furnish sets of books direct to 
units. This Service soon found that there were a num 
babs of reasons why the light, small-sized book was the 
most practicable form of book for use in such unit kits. 

[his type of book is first of all cheap. Such books sell 
ill over the country for a quarter and even less, which 
means that ten or more can be bought for the amount of 
appropriated funds it takes to buy one normal-sized book 
in hard covers. There are also a good many books avail 

ible in this form, and even the thrillers and western 
stories thus made available have to be well selected or 
they simply won't go with the general public, even at 
two-bits a copy—or with the troops either. At the same 
time there aren’t anywhere near enough different books 
of this kind for Army needs. 

But small size in itself is even more important. In 
writing about Red Cross books in Army hospitals in The 
New York Times Book Review for September 6, Mar- 
garet Farrand Thorp emphasizes the desirability of the 
small, light book for the sick and convalescent. But most 
important of all is the saving such books permit in cargo 
space. It takes several such books to weigh the same as 
one ordinary cloth-covered volume. 

Most such books are reprints of books that have been 
successful in more expensive form. The needs of the 
Army, however, have brought out the possibilities of 
printing original books in this small, light, cheap form. 
But there are two limitations on this. In order to be able 
to provide a full-length book in this form, there must be 
: sufficient demand so that tens of thousands can be 
printed at a time. The cost of the type-setting is the 


and this has 
to be spread over a large number if books of any size are 
to be provided at a low cost. 


same for one book as tor twenty thousand, 


Also, the author must be 
content with a cent per book or so royalty, though these 
mount up when the sales of small books reach into the 


hundreds of thousands. as with 


all staff-written INFANTRY JourNaL books, there is no 


specific author and hence no royalty to any individual 


Sometimes, of course, 


All these things have led The InFanrry JourNat to 
the belief that it could serve the war effort best in its 
publication of books by producing all possible new 
books in the light twenty-five-cent form, whether they 
are original books, compilations, or reprints of good 
books issued in the past in hard covers. The only excep 
tions will be books that are too long for this form (small 


books are often in the usual sense) or 


“full-length” 
books otherwise not appropriate for it. 

This policy has been in effect for several months. As 
announced in these editorials, Che Journal made 
rangements with Penguin Books, Inc., a firm well 
known for its publishing of good serious books in small 
form both in Great Britain and America, for co-publi 
cation and for distribution in the country at large. This 
made sizable printings possible and insured that not 
only the Army in general but also the great numbers of 
Americans who are not in uniform would have the op 
portunity to obtain sound military books at low cost. 
This country has not been reading military books much 
for over twenty years. During those years it was not 
even possible to obtain so much as an Infantry Drill 
Regulations in the biggest book stores of the biggest 
cities. Hence The Journat early believed in this war 
that an important part of its wartime mission would be 
to spread sound professional military knowledge on all 
the unrestricted sides of warfare to the general public as 
well as to the Army. The small book is now a chief 
means in carrying this mission out. 

The Journat has co-published seven such books in all 
Americans vs. Germans (the First AEF in Action), by 
six INFANTRY JouRNAL authors, is the newest one (see 
page 3). The others are Guerrilla Warfare, by Bert 
Levy; What's That Plane? by Walter B. Pitkin, Jr.; 
How the Jap Army Fights, by three InFantry Journal 
authors; New Ways of War, by Tom Wintringham; 
and The New Soldier's Handbook, which was first pub 
lished by The Journat in 1934, and which now incor 
porates a complete reprint of the official Soldier's Hand 
book. Publication in large quantities has now enabled 
The Journat to issue The New Soldier's Handbook at 
twenty-five instead of fifty cents as in the past 

The distribution of all of these books is rapidly in 
creasing and those first issued are now nearing or into 


their fourth printings. They have proved popular and 
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useful both in the Army and out, and it is planned to 
add a number of other good military books to this list. 

A book that has just appeared for general distribution 
in small form is Modern Battle by Lieutenant Colonel 
Paul W. 
in the Army through the hard-cover edition published 
by The Inrantry Journat and by W. W. Norton and 
Company for the bookstore trade, 


Thompson. This book is already well-known 


and through the 
small-form edition furnished to the Army Orientation 
Courses. Now, however, it will soon be available to the 
Army my to civilian book buyers in the twenty-five-cent 
form. A large recent small-form edition of this book 
was published in England by Penguin Books, Ltd., 
much of which went to the British Army. 

This emphasis by The INFanrry Journat on the 
small, light book will not change in any way its estab 
lished distribution of the larger types of books and the 
smaller manuals, distribttion of which is not large 
enough to permit the lowest costs. The Journa will 
continue as always to produce its own standard books 
and manuals and to provide those of the Military Serv 
ice Publishing Company, the one publishing company 
in the United States which has served the Army 
through standing by the serious and useful military 
book during years when most of the nation was not in 
terested in military reading matter. 

But whenever possible in the future The Journat 
plans to produce all suitable books in a form that will 
enable any Army man to slip one or two of them into 
his pocket wherever he is or has to go. It will also keep 
up a steady hunt for books already printed in larger 
form which would be good ones to reprint. It may even 
prove possible for the large general publishers to issue 
special Army editions of some of the best new books in 
this manner. 


First Aid To Paperwork 


Correspondence; How Conducted has for years been 
the title of the complicated loose-leaf Army Regulations 
No. 340-15 which set forth the mysteries of military 
letter writing. A revision is recently out, a thin concise 
pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, which represents at 
least 100% gain for every man of the new army who ap 
proaches military correspondence for the first time. 

The members of the Adjutant General’s Department 
charged with revising and simplifying paperwork have 
been accomplishing a continuous improvement ever 
since they tackled this big job a year or so ago. The 
spade w ork on many such projects is done by the AG 
School, which has brought a realistic outlook to these 
harassing paperwork problems and a determination to 
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lick them all, despite the traditions and peacetin 
of complicated correspondence we fell into wh 
was time—or we thought there was—for buil WT 
files of letters four inches thick. 

The new AR 340-15 doesn’t get things boik 
quite to the point reached by one Infantryman whio y 
a CCC District Executive about nine years back. Nin, 
tenths of his correspondence with the camp command 
ers consisted of pencil notes on scraps of paper. “Jimmy 
where the hell are those tent stoves? My boys are free: 
ing,” is a typical letter he’d get from a camp. And i 
would go back with an initialed “On the way” as th: 
only indorsement. (They were, too; and this particula 
Jimmy was made a colonel the other day, and in th 
AGD.) 

But the new AR 340-15 does tell you to use the tek 
phone whenever you can, and directs all commander 
not to prescribe communication in writing when direct 
or telephone contact can be used. The examples in 
of letters and indorsements are in facsimile typewriting 
are clear and, though few in number, of big help to th: 
company commander (company clerk). One is a rou 
tine piece of official poop on the status of a deserter 
Another is an application for leave. A third shows hoy 
a letter from the worried wife of a soldier can best lx 
handled. And there's even a sample of how to butter uy 
a senator who dropped informally into camp one da\ 
last week. All of these, including the letter to th 
senator, seem human, reasonable communications com 
pared to the average jargon that used to roll out of the 
headquarters typewriters. 

There is one very slight false note in this new AR 
One five-word sample indorsement given is written “by 
command of Brigadier General Custer.” The origina 
Custer (of Little Big Horn), though brave, was muc! 
too windy an official correspondent to warrant using his 
name in this manner. 

It’s to be wondered too why, when big strides are lx 
ing accomplished in making paper work briefer and 
simpler, a few obvious abbreviations aren't adopted fo: 
military letters as they have been for milita: 
ex ample, ‘ ‘By command of Brigadier General Whoosit, 
a phrase the like of which is probably written at least a 
hundred thousand times a day these days, could becom« 
“BC Whoosit,” and “For the Commanding General 
simply “FCG.” It wouldn’t do to have so many of thes 
that a long code would be set up, but there aren't mor: 


y orders. For 


than five or six types of such endings. AR 340-15, how- 
ever, specifically says that abbreviations will not be used 
here. If it’s only dignity that stands in the way, perhaps 


it could be decided that helpful brevity adds dignity 


rather than subtracts it. 


AR 340-15, all told, is a good, clear, much improved 
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linet in comparison with earlier editions. And un 


ibly there will be other revisions to come as 


id practice determine they are needed 
7 7 5 


New Staff Members 


Captain Mark A. Rollins, ASC, has recently joined 
The INFANTRY JouRNAL Staff as assistant to the editor, 
n charge of publication. For a number of years, Cap 

Rollins has been the sales manager for Garrett and 
Massie, Inc., of Richmond, The Journat’s printers. 
Once each week he has come to Washington to assist 
the staff of the magazine in preparing it for issue and 

consult on other matters of publication. Thus he has 
long since become an honorary member of the staff, and 
[he Journat is especially glad to welcome him into the 
services now as an active, full-time member. 

For several years the editors of The INFantry Jour 
NAL with somewhat envious eyes watched the work of 
Miss Catherine Redmond as associate editor of one of 
the other of the service magazines. Now we are pleased 
to welcome her to our staff and are certain that her 
talents are going to be helpful. 


Orders for Books 


[here has been a temporary jam in The Journat’s 

book department, owing to the tremendously increased 

| demand for military books and manuals. Not only did 

| the increase flood The Journat’s storage, packing, and 

shipping facilities but also exhausted the stocks of many 

books until more could be printed. But we have made 

rapid headway and prompt, 24-hour service has been 
resumed except for books still on the presses. 


[he Journac nearly quadrupled its storage, packing, 


§ shipping, and personnel facilities early this year in the 


endeavor to plan ahead for increased service. But the 
desire for sound basic military information took such a 
jump in the last three months that even this increase 
proved insufficient. Likewise book stocks were multi 
plied for the same reasons but the sudden growth of 
demand for certain books took thousands of copies of 
some books before there was a chance to get more made 
[his time, however, we have acquired the space to 
double the whole system of book distribution again. And 
we've tried to allow for a continuing big flow of books 
tor some time to come, with special arrangements for 
prompt reprinting of all books that will need periodic 
revision. 

Uhus the efficiency of The JourNaL’s book service 
| soon be completely restored, and that book you may 
be waiting for will soon be in your hands. 


Cordial Words from England 


Since it is now permissible to admit that the advance 
guard has arrived in the British !sles, The Army 
Ouarterly wishes to extend a most cordial welcome to 
the U.S. Army. May their memories of England and 
of their comradeship in arms with the British and Im 
perial Armies be of the happiest and best, both during 
their period of training and in battle. One cannot but 
be impressed by the physique and turn-out of those 
whom one has seen. Whether they have been equally 
and as happily, impressed by the Sabbath calm, to us 
no stronger word, which falls on so many of the country 
towns in which they are beginning to appear on Sun 
days, their day off from intensive training, is not so 
certain. We hope they will forgive our well-known in 
sular reluctance to make friends, and our unpleasant 
habit which still dies hard of seeming to wish to heave 
half-bricks at strangers’ heads! It is almost traditional 
for the Editor of The Army Quarterly to be on friendly 
terms with his opposite number of the American In 
fantry Journal, the leading U. S. Army monthly. The 
former by the last air mail received a charming letter 
from his American colleague referring not only to the 
article in the last issue giving a British Officer's account 
of the big maneuvers in Louisiana, but also to a series 
of articles on British Battle Drills which the Editor had 
submitted to him in the hope that they might be found 
helpful to the U. S. Army in their training. It is hoped 
in the next issue to publish an article giving the U.S 
Army impressions of soldiering in England.—From Th 


irmy Quarterly, (London), August, 1942 


Eight Stars 

In retrospect, 1934 was not an unusual peacetime 
year for the Army or for the Infantry. Despite the 
rumblings of unrest in Europe and Asia, pacifism was 
in the saddle and the principal topics of interest in the 
Army were CCC duty and the new infantry drill 
Major General Edward Croft was Chief of Infantry 
and Lieutenant Colonel (now Major General) E. | 
Harding became the new editor of The INranrry 
Journat. It was shortly after the new editor's advent 
that the Journat Honor Roll came into being. On that 
hundred per cent list were two Infantry units. Thes« 
two have steadily climbed towards the top until this 
month they move up under a bank of eight stars 

This is a proud achievement. The Journat is proud 
indeed of the 26th Infantry and the 20Ist Intantry 
CWest Virginia), and we know that they are likewise 
proud to be at the top of the heap. As they enter their 
ninth year of hundred per cent membership we look 
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forward to the time, two years hence when we can cele 
brate with them a full decade of such m embership. 

Even though we have a special place in our hearts 
for the top-flight members of the Honor Roll, we are no 
le SS proud of all ot the others, from the latest additions 
upward. Near the top is the 35th Infantry which this 
month moves up into the seven-star class. Taking a 
place in the six-star class is the 7th Infantry, thus keep 
ing that group at the same strength. 

Four outfits get our congratulations and their first 
star this month. They are the 8th Infantry; 2d Bat 
talion, 37th Infantry; 71st Infantry (New York); and 
the 756th Tank Battalion (Light). 

Three new units join the Honor Roll list and twelve 
months hence will get their first stars. They are the 
23d Training Battalion, Branch Immaterial; the 391st 
Infantry; and the 60th Infantry. Brief histories of the 
first two named follow this editorial. A sketch of the 
60th Infantry will appear in the December issue. 
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The 3d Battalion, 311th Infantry 


Phe 311th Infantry, part of the 78th Division, was 
activated in 1917 and fought in the St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne offensives. No less than twelve mem 
bers of the 3d Battalion of the regiment won the Dis 
tinguished Service Cross in the latter action. 

The division and regiment was reactivated in August 
at Camp Butner, North Carolina, with Major General 
Edwin P. Parker, Jr., as commander of the division, and 
Colonel M. E. Olmstead in command of the regiment. 
The 3d Battalion is built around a cadre of enlisted men 
from the 29th Infantry with Major Peter C. Hyzer in 
command. The battalion executive officer, Captain 
Harry Lutz, aided his commander in making the bat 
talion a 100% INFANTRY JouRNAL outfit. Lieutenant 
Homer S. Snow is battalion adjutant; Lieutenant Allen 
B. Russell is battalion S-2; and Captains Lyle ]. Kennedy 
and Raymond J. Kopp and Lieutenants James H. 
Greene and Alexander V. Allen, are company com 
manders. 

i (ae 


The 23d Training Battalion, BIRTC 


Since its formation early this year the 23d Training 


arn 


JOURNAI 
Battalion, BIRTC, at Fort McClellan, Alaba 


been hard at work turning civilians into soldier: |, 
now in its fourth training cycle under the com: 
Lieutenant Colonel Louis P. Leone, Infantry 
Battalion wa 
ized by Major James L. Grier. Among the ext 


sumed command shortly after the 


ties of the Battalion is the publishing of a week! 
paper, The Combateer. It was Colonel Leon: 
who brought his command into the fold of 

per cent INFANTRY JouRNAL outfits where it is 


a welcome newcomer. 


The 391st Infantry 


The recent activation of the 391st Infantry, 98th Dj 
vision, brought into active service an Organized Py 
serve regiment that is proud of its twenty-year record 
of active support of American military preparedness 
while on an inactive status. 
in December, 192], 
with headquarters at Rochester, New York. Other cities 
furnishing the officer component were Auburn, Elmira, 


The regiment was organized 


Ithaca, Hornell, Lyons, Watkins, Geneseo, and Batavia 
During the twenty years from the time of its organiza 
tion to the time when it was called into active service, 
officers of the regiment engaged in numerous public 
activities, always with the aim of presenting to the 
country the need for a strong military establishment 
Among these activities were debates with pacifists 
friendly rifle matches with Canadian regiments, and 
the furnishing of officers to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. As a symbol of the friendship existing not onl; 
between the two nations but also between the two reg 
ments, in 1935 the 39st Infantry presented to th 
Irish Regiment of Canada an American flag. The regi 
ment believes that this is the only time in history that 
regiment of the army of one nation has presented its na 
tional colors to a regiment of the army of another nation 
Colonel Harold Head is the commanding officer of 
the reactivated regiment. The Inranrry JouRNat is 
happy to add the name of this new regiment to its 
Honor Roll. Captain Linus T. Williams, S-2 of thé 


regiment, aided his commanding officer in bringing th 


regiment to the hundred per cent mark. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% mem- 
ber units that the Infantry Association is able to main- 





tain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


as a magazine for fighting men. 


Each star represents 


one full year of all-out membership in the Association 
by every Infantry officer and unit within the organiza- 
tions which we take the greatest pride in listing below 
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Infantry 
t Infantry (West Virginia 
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Infantry 
Infantry 
th Infantrv (Illinois 


sth Intantry 
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th Infantry 
2d Intantry 
th Infantry 
6lst Infantry (Washington 
2d Infantry 
‘Ist Infantry (Illinois 
30th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts 
th Infantry 


2.9. @.8.4 


|32d Infantry (Illinois 

l4th Infantry 

29th Infantry 

129th Infantry CIllinois 

165th Infantry (69th New York) 
[50th infantry (West Virginia 
|2th Infantry 

145th Infantry (Ohio 
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tth Infantry 

th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois 
3st Inf. (6th Massachusetts 


DIVISION 


Sst Infantry Division 


38th Infantry 
28th Infantry 


xk 


135th Infantry (Minnesota 

31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry (lowa 

140th Infantry (Missouri 

General Service School, Philippin: 
Army 

163d Infantry (Montana 

57th Infantry (PS 

138th Infantry (Missouri 


* 
149th Infantry (Kentucky 
50 1st Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana 
38th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF 
39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
2d Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry (New York 
756th Tank Battalion (Light 


80th Infantry Training Battalion 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania 


503d Parachute Intantry 

35th Infantry Training Battalior 

466th Infantry 

88th Airborne Infantry 

l6th Infantry Training Regiment 
76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan 
try Training Battalion: 

137th Infantry 

l6th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Battalion 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, ( amp Roberts, California 


20th Training Bn., Branch Immateria! 


28th Infantry Training Battalion 

2d Bn., Texas Defense Guard 

58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial! 
6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry (Ist Virginia 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Battalion 

7th Infantry Training Battalion 

78th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

8ist Reconnaissance [rooy 
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17th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

23d Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 


STATE 


Missouri 


























































From The Mid-Pacific 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 
Sirs: 

Enclosed you will find a list of manuals and books which 
I know won't take long in arriving. Delivery service is ex 
cellent out here in the mid-Pacific. 

I am sending in three new member-subscribers for The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. These men have all read the IJ for a 
long time but just never got around to filling out the con 
venient form so I helped a little. 

Your articles on the Japs are good. We figure on giving 
them a tussle one of these days and all this advance infor 
mation will be a great help. 

I see in “From the Readers” a Captain of the AAF calls 
us the “Old Infantry” (I believe he meant it fondly). We 
are the “New Infantry” and I am sure he will be thankful 
for it one of these days. 

We who belong to the Infantry Association feel that we 
have a distinct edge on those who do not. Look for a man 
in the center of a group discussing the war intelligently and 
nine times out of ten you will find he is a member of the 
Association. Discussions are what you wish to stimulate. 
You do, and all benefit, members or listeners. 

Sincerely 
APO Corporat Norwoop D. TicHenor. 
PS Here's another subscription for you. 
1 1 7 
In the Combat Zone 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 
Sirs: 

I look forward to The Journat each month. It is a great 
help for those in combat zone. 

I wish I could tell you something about our operations. 
But we are always glad to receive The Journat. 

Yours truly, 
Mayor, INFANTRY. 
7 1 1 


“I Have To Fight To Get It Away” 


. To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: , 


Having received a notice that my subscription is expiring, 





| hurry to forward my check for the next year. | hope that 
my check will be honored by my bank at home, as I have n 
other checks with me. If the subscription runs out befor 
you get this, please send me the copies I will have missed 

As I was in the American Army till I came over here a 
bit early, and as | hope to wind up eventually back in our 
forces, The INFANTRY JouRNAL is invaluable to me, both as 
source material and in keeping me in touch with what is 
happening in our Army at home and in the field. My copy 
is eagerly awaited in the mess here, and I have to fight t 
get it away to read it myself. The Journat is doing a great 
piece of work and, personally, | wouldn't be without it. Be 


ing in a motor battalion of an armored division, your artick 
] 


on maintenance of transport have been particularly valu 
able, and as I was away from home I was also extremely it 
terested in the five articles on Pearl Harbor. These are is 
lated examples, however, as the whole magazine is alway 
well and truly thumbed and read. 

I was extremely gratified to see the “Defense of Calais 
the June issue as it was the first part of the epic of my outfit 
in this war, a story that starts with Calais and goes throug! 
Greece, Crete, and Libya. Incidentally, the KRRC was 
originally the “Royal American Rifles” during the French 
and Indian wars. There are now a number of us over here 
restoring the lost American touch. 

Many thanks for The Journat and best wishes for 
continued success. 

King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Sincerely, 
LIEUTENAN 
1 1 1 
Deeply Appreciated 
To the Editors of The InrFantry Journat 
Sirs: 

You can quote me any way you wish. 

I don’t know much about military matters but what litt! 
I do know was picked up reading your Journal and other 
service journals. 

Joun CHAMBERLAIN 
Cheshire, Conn. 
Mr. Chamberlain is the book reviewer of Harpe 


magazine and The New York Times, and we asked his 


permission to quote from one of his fine reviews. 
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ditors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 


uch as I have accepted a civilian position and have 
ed to the Reserve Corps of the Guard, and as in my 

capacity 1 will be stationed in West Africa, pre 

at , | am obliged to discontinue my 
tion to The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

ver, for the year in which | have been a subscriber, 
found The Journat most enlightening and very in 
e. If you can get it to my new and distant scene of 
| will most surely continue reading your fine publica 


Very truly yours, 


klyn, N. Y. 


Special Watches 
lo the Editors of The InFantry Journal 
Sirs 

Since we are in the same time zone I can use Eastern 
War Time. Otherwise I should have to use Greenwich 
time, resulting in neither of us knowing what time it was 
when this letter was written. 

| think if this keeps up The Journat had better become 
the agents for a special watch which will deliver all kinds of 
time. I find mine antiquated for purposes of modern war 
rare 

In histories of this war | suppose some gent will write 
that the 945th Infantry took off from some point in Aus 
tralia at so many hours Greenwich time, whereupon readers 
will have to get out pencil and paper to figure whether it 
was at daybreak or right after supper 

Mayor, INFANTRY 
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Another PX Officer Finds It Out 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs 

We have sold a few issues of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
from our shelves here which I know will be of interest to 
you. Frankly, it was a surprise to me as I had considered 
only officers would be interested in purchasing a service 
journal. Apparently | was wrong, and we may be able to 
increase the sales of the magazine next month. 

Very truly yours, 
Post ExcHance OFFIcEer 


7 7 
Keeping Up the Tradition 


lo the Editors of The Inrantry JourNnat 
SIrs 


Enclosed herewith my check covering subscription for 
The INFaNtry Journav. I appreciate the splendid work 
| are doing among the officers and enlisted men of our 
hting forces, by keeping alive the great traditions of the 


t 


Infantry soldier. Today we hear little about Johnny 

Doughboy, but those of us who have been out there playing 

the game in all the filth of the battlefield, know the value of 
Infantry soldier in the final decision of every battle. 


READERS OF ‘THI 
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The variety of subject matter covered by our JouRNAI 
is invaluable not only to the Infantryman, but to every 
\s an officer of the First World 
War, and a Reserve ofhcer for eighteen years, who has been 
“shelved” as a physical reject, I have been able to follow in 


telligently the ever changing picture on the various battle 


other branch of the service 


fronts through the medium of our magazine. I wish it wer 
possible that all Infantry units be supplied regularly with 
Che Journ AL, and to that end | am inaugurating a plan 
315th Infantry Ofhcers 


to see that each company In the recently ré 


through our veteran organization 
\ssociation 
activated 315th Infantry is furnished a copy of The Jour 
NAL monthly. This plan can be carried out by other reg 
mental and divisional veteran organizations throughout the 
country. It will give their new units an incentive to carry 
on the traditions of the old. Those of us of our old regiment 
are proud of the traditions that have been handed on to the 

new, and it is our desire that they have the best of every 

thing. 

\ few weeks ago we presented the new 315th Infantry 
with the colors of the old regiment, and our battle streamers 
will, we know, be an inspiration to them. We plan to sup 
ply the new regiment with sufficient athletic and recrea 
tional equipment to keep them happy while in training 
and the latest in reading matter, including The Journal 
will be sent to them each month. Thus, by personal con 
tact, the traditions and spirit of a great fighting regiment 1s 
passed on to its successor, with the knowledge that the new 
outfit won't let the old one down 

With all good wishes, | am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. Davies 
Major, Inf Res ( Ret 
7 7 
Referred To the Right People 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs 

It is strongly urged that your JouRNAL use its influence to 
call attention to the mistake which we are making in storing 
our salvaged rubber scrap in open areas where the stock is 
exposed to direct sunlight and is permitted to deteriorate 
rapidly 

Yours very truly, 


O. E. Roserts, |r 


Major, CWS 
f 1 1 


Winter Camouflage For Weapons 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNal! 
Sirs: 

Nothing much to offer—just something that may have 
In the August 
issue of The Journat is a picture of troops firing from a 


been overlooked because of its simplic ity 
snow, slope. The most outstanding feature is the rifle: 
against the white background. Why not finish the rifles 
or at least the stocks and handguards—with white enamel: 
With a white canvas sling they would blend perfectly with 
such a background 
Yours sincerely 

S/Ser. A. G. Anern, |r 

\PO 
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Guerrilla Warfare 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journac 
Sirs: 

After reading “Yank” Levy’s Guerrilla Warfare 1 would 
like to convey my impressions of that little book to all other 
State Guards in this country. I am convinced that this 
method of training is the answer to the State Guard's prob 
lem. 

Every State Guardsman should be thoroughly schooled 
in the tactics of guerrilla warfare, intermixed with regular 
orthodox infantry tactics. This would make him play an 
effective part in our national defense. 

It is with the greatest sincerity that I recommend “Yank” 
Levy's Guerrilla Warfare to every State Guardsman. I hope 
soon to gain permission to teach guerrilla tactics here in our 
own regiment. 

Yours sincerely, 


5 5 A 7 
The JOURNAL In School Libraries 


The writer of the following letter has given The 
JourNAL permission to use it in its columns 
Hon. W. Hart Hussey, Mayor 
Mount Vernon 
New York 
My pear Mr. Mayor: 

In accordance with our recent conversation, I am sub 
mitting the following list of military and National Defense 
publications which I believe would be of great value, both 
among the old and young people of our community. 

There is very good ground for the statement that our 
present gigantic national emergency is the direct result of 
our national ignorance of basic principles of national de 
fense and the tremendous deterioration of our armed forces 
as compared with world standards, which have been 
brought about by the organized clamor for peace and dis 
armament in our schools and colleges, and our various clubs 
and fraternities. Our people as a whole simply had no con 
ception of the situation. A republic is unquestionably the 
highest form of government, but a republic can only func 
tion properly when its voting citizens are informed on at 
least the basic facts of the issues which they settle at the 
polls. It is unlikely that any issue has ever been settled at 
the polls in which the voters knew as little as they did on 
this issue of disarmament. 

On various trips in recent years in which I have inspected 
scores of libraries of schools and colleges, I found an almost 
uniform absence of patriotic and National Defense publi 
cations and plenty of magazines devoted to world peace by 
international courts, world leagues, and disarmament or 
abolition of military training in our schools and colleges. 
Certainly thousands of our young people will die in this 
war because their parents and voting relatives were not in 
formed on these issues. 

I think Mount Vernon would set a sound example to 
both its own citizens and those of other communities by 
insisting on having in every public-school library, as well 
as the City Library, a subscription for each of the following 
magazines and encourage our people to assimilate the in 
formation contained therein. This would also be of value 
to the young men who are still of high-school age but who 
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will ultimately be drafted before this long wa 
None of these publications are so technical that th 


S OVer 
ve 


cannot 
be read with interest by the average high-schoo! studer 
[hese are the magazines: The INFANTRY JouRNA,, Fie! 


Artillery Journal. 

It is possible that in the first few months lack of miliar 
ity with these magazines may cause a relatively sn 
ber of reader calls, but this should be corrected by notic, 
for the advice of the custodians. It is my observation ¢! 
the reader demand builds up very rapidly when t! 
lications are introduced into a new community. | thi; 
this is a real civilian defense foundation work and 
informed citizenry alert to proper National Defen 
very foundation of that National Defense. 

These views are purely my personal opinions p 
to you in my capacity as a member of the Mount \: 
Civilian Defense Council and do not represent any 
of any department I am associated with. 

Sincerely, 
Georce Cuase Lew: 
Colonel, Infantry 
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Always Welcome for Non-commercial Purposes 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 


\m enclosing a page proof showing an editorial whic! 


we took the liberty to condense from Colonel Dupuy 
article appearing in a recent issue of The InFantry Jou: 


NAL. Due to the timeliness of the article and the fact thar 
we wanted to put its content before the troops here as soor 


as possible, we felt it would not be presuming too much t 
reprint the article without first going through the delay | 


writing for permission. We hope that this meets with you 


approval. 


Comments on the editorial from the G-2 and Base Cen: 


here have vindicated our estimate that this subject is one 


of prime importance and one which must consistently | 
placed before the troops. 
Sincerely, 


A 5 A A 
Especially Welcome 


The following renewal post card was received 
cently at The Journat offices: 


Your subscription to The Inrantry Journat will expir 
with the number for January, 1921. If you desire to renew 


subscription, please advise us. 
Dec. 30, 1920 
THE U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


ate Aug. 19th 1942 





THE U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $3.00. Please continue subscription 
The Inrantry Journat for one year to be sent to 
R. C. Haynes 
Ennis, Texas 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


On Sin 


[his plaintive wail is nothing new and has appeared 
in Cerebrations before, but chaplains shall preach about 
sin although the subject is as old as the human race. 
\nd what brings on this effort is a sin. 

[he army is streamlined, hard-hitting, and highly 
mobile (cliché by courtesy of countless military ex- 
perts ); the pay has been raised; experts place recruits 
where they will do the most good; the Army Cook now 
admits that twelve eggs is too few for hot cakes for 100 
men—in fact, this is the best of all possible armies, im- 
provement is in the air, and military service is a pleasure. 

But Training Circulars, circulars and letters of in- 
struction still come out with references to earlier docu- 
ments, which references contain the whole meat of the 
subject. In many, even perhaps most, instances this is 
reasonable, but in quite a large number of cases two or 
three words in parentheses would save a search of the 
files. 

As a good example, see WAAC Circular No. 9, WD, 
September 16, 1942. 

CapTaINn LEGREE. 
1 
Keeping the Cadre Busy 

Sighting bars, rifle rests, fifty-foot disks, 200-yard 
disks, targets, barbed wire for entanglements, logs for 
road blocks, bayonet training sticks, dummy hand gre- 
Ne ide - 4 

A company commander seldom has enough of these 
training aids to let him make full use of the time allotted 
for | mae se marksmanship exercises. 

loo often a dozen men are standing around for their 
turn at a sighting bar, or at a rifle set up to make tri- 
angles. Perhaps a demonstration for making concertinas 

or double apron fences must be passed up because of a 
lack of materials. 

*. time to provide yourself with training assets is 

t just a few days before you will actually use them 

it far in advance. If you know you are going to leave 
our parent unit with a cadre, why not get ready? Be- 

fore you leave you can do a few little things that will 
make your work easier when time is pressing. 


‘hi @ & & & & & & 


Study your basic training schedule. Imagine the 
things you will need. The Field Manuals tell how to 
make them. Jot down their dimensions in your note 
book. Then accumulate a fund to buy a good saw, a 
hammer, tacks, a little white paint, a little black paint, 
and some smal! brushes. 

If you have a pair of tin snips in your present supply 
room gather tin cans from the kitchens and cut out all 
the small pieces for your sighting bars now and take 
them along to your new station. It’s easier than search 
ing a new campsite for tin and cheaper than buying a 
new pair of tin snips. 

You may be able to talk the carpenter shop at your 
new camp into helping you, but it’s doubtful and a long 
shot, so you had better plan on doing the work yourself 
Most cadres form at a brand new camp and so you 
should be able to find all the materials you need. First 
search for nails. Then visit the lumber dump. Then 
the camp dump. From the camp dump you can prob 
ably find scraps of smooth wire for ent: inglements, bur 
lap and excelsior or wood wool for the padding on the 
bayonet training sticks, twine from bundles of mat 
tresses for binding the pads on, scraps of insulated wire 
for the loop on the other end, cardboard boxes for back 
ing for targets or ten inch triangle disks, and plain old 
wrapping paper. If you need black paper use the black 
paint you purchased earlier. 

Then send a detail out for wire. If the camp is built 
on old farm land, torn down fences are an excellent 
source. If it is hewn out of the forest, collect enough 
logs from newly cleared areas to build road blocks. ‘Then 
hide the logs w vhere they won’t be used as fuel. If your 

camp is located where a rock is a curiosity, and even if 

it isn’t, gather bricks and break them up for dummy 
grenades. Any weight between fifteen and twenty 
ounces by the kitchen scales, and a hammer and cold 
chisel will cut them very nicely. 

Long before higher echelons get organized and start 
to call on you for labor details, have everything you 
need made up. Then bundle it up, stick it up in the 
rafters, and forget about it until the day before you want 
it out on the drill field. 

Caprain Cary I. Crocxerr, |r 
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Three Simple Knots 


“Boat Team 12, Net 7, let’s go!” The combat group, 
with its assorted weapons, makes its way topside through 
the black innards of the dark transport. It’s raining and 
dawn is three hours away but things are going smoothly 
enough. We've practiced this in daylight and dark until 
we know the routine as well as we know column right. 
Two privates detailed to pass the heavier weapons down 
ona handline are at work as the troops Start over the 
side. Let's go over to that handline, the two privates, 
and their little arsenal of democracy. 

They have a problem—an 81mm mortar barrel, 
smooth as silk with nothing to get your teeth—or rather 
your rope—into. One private plays it safe, insulating it 
in three yards of manila line, finished off with four 
overhand knots. The line finally returns looking more 
like an intestinal tract than anything else. Meanwhile 
the landing boat is fully manned and waiting for equip- 
ment that should have been aboard almost as soon as 
the troops were. And it would have been if two lines 
had been used and if three simple knots—one knot and 
two hitches to be exact—had been taught our two pri 
vates at more favorable and auspicious times. 

The first and most 
important is the bow- 
line. This knot has 
been proved through 
centuries of use, and 
is the best for putting a 
loop on the end of a 
line. It will hold fast 
and is easily undone. 
Every good knot must 





have these two quali 


Figure! Running Bowline ties. 


The second, the timber hitch, 
is useful on weapons that do not 
have a gripping ring for a bow 
line. For example, the mortar bar 





rel Timber hitch 
Figure 2 
These two will usually 
suffice, but the third, a half 
hitch, will also prove useful. 
The half hitch is not used 
alone but with one of the 
W eeteiiiels, semen, other two. Suppose the mor- 
Figure 3 tar barrel has to be handled 
muzzle up. To keep the 
muzzle cap on its perch, or to make the piece more 
nearly follow the axis of the line and to avoid catching 
the hull or net, the added half hitch is useful. 
Use the bowline wherever possible. Make all hitches 
“handtight” before lowering or raising. 
And here. are some common sense tips for the other- 
untying—end. 
Take the strain off a line before trying to release a 





piece of equipment. A hitch will tend to fall ap 
the strain is released. Don't free a piece of eq 
by sliding it out of its lashings—send the ro] 


unsnarled. 


Carry your tent rope with you for a day. | 


But do practice on something more firm than a Pp 
landing boat or on a transport when slips in th 
may cost weapons, delay, and possibly death. 


A 


Let’s Change Our Pack 





ae ) CTICE 
bowlines by making them around the foot of your bed 


or through the cradle of a tripod, or on any other 


Cw AS 


PrivATE SHEEPSHANK 


The present infantry pack (M1910) has been a very 


useful item of standard equipment for thirty-odd years 


It is all right for nice dry maneuvers and when the sol y 

dier has a chance to dry his equipment in the sun. But j 

when a soldier has to live out of his pack in all kinds of j 

weather and without other comforts or conveniences— 

and that will generally be the case during the war—then 

it isn’t as satisfying as it might be. | 
When your one pair of clean socks is soggy wet L 

When you reach for your only face towel and find it 

limp with moisture. And when you find your matches, JB sew 

cigarettes, tooth powder, foot powder, and whatever else can 

you carry in a similar condition, life becomes exasperat 

ingly unpleasant and, I submit, needlessly so. car 
With a few minor changes the pack can be modified sev 


so as to make it nearly w aterproot and much handier 
\ll you need is cotton thread, canvas, and a heavy-duty 








Snap-Type Fastener 


V4 














FIG 1 


Jack KNOCL 


Toilet-Article Pouch 


Hand-Grenade Pouch 


a Snap-Type Fastener 
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Flap when pack is open 


Flap when pack is closed keeps 
rain from coming in the top side 














sewing machine (a domestic one with heavy needles 
can do the work). 
First, to make the pack more nearly waterproof, ¢ 
canvas strip (about one and one- half inches wide? ‘ 
ihed sewed on the top right and left of the haversack Cit 
dier 
duty 


wont interfere with the bayonet attachment if properly 
placed to prevent water running into the body of the 
pack. 

Second, a pocket is provided for carrying the toilet 
articles and other odds and ends which are usually 
crammed on top ol the rations and under Cin front) of 
the raincoat. Clean, dry socks are easily found in such 
a pocket, and toilet articles are protected from smash 
ing and trom the elements. | he pouch IS S€ wed under 
the outer flap. A snap type tastener, similar to the one 
on the cartridge belt, is used. If materials are scarce, a 
plastic buckle or fastener can be improvised. Also, the 
pocket can be bradded rather than sewed on 

Third, a pocket tor Carrying two or more hand gre 
nades is sewed on the right side of the haversack. It 
has other uses besides Carrying grenades too, but it 
provides a specific place for grenades and one which 
can be reached ina hurry. l he poc ket Is no harder to 
get to than the bayone t. The fasteners on these por kets 
should be made sO as not to wear out the way the 
present buttonhole on the meat-can pouch does 

Fourth, some sort of stiffener (plywood, a double 
strip of canvas) to prevent the pack’s “buckling” where 
rations and roll meet means a more comfortable and 
easily-carried pack. 

These ideas may not be perfect, but I think that they 
will result in an improved pack and without too great 
an expenditure of time, labor, and money. 

I have a pack with these changes except the stiffener 
and it really works! 


SERGEANT Pack-CarrieEr 


Vigilance 


Sut it is not too much to expect that free men may 
learn—and never forget—that lack of vigilance is the 
greatest danger to libe ty; that enjoyment of liberty is 
the fruit of willingness to fight, suffer and die for it; 
that the right to freedom cannot be divorced from the 
duty of defending it—HonoraB_e Corpect Hutt, 
Secretary of State, July 23, 1942. 



































Report from Singapore 
SUEZ TO SINGAPORE. By Cecil Brown. New York: 
Random House, 1942. $3.50. 


There is a sincerity and drive to Mr. Brown’s writing 
that excels the best of his broadcast reporting, and that is 
forceful stuff. And there is some of the best narration here 
of this whole war. Suez to Singapore seems almost bound 
to reach the widest reading popularity. 

The book has much observant military reporting in it 
but it seems to me to lack balance in one major respect. 
The author's fight with the Singapore censors becomes 
repetitious and even tiresome. 

Mr. Brown, of course, feels strongly about the Singa 
pore censors, feels that they were stupidly strict, and 
acted almost constantly against the best interests of the 
armies in Malaya, and the broader interests of the United 
Nations. He feels that he can best serve now by presenting 
tc American readers every seemingly unnecessary restrictive 
act, every complacent attitude, and every military and po- 
litical weakness he observed. Only by knowing all about 
these things, he believes, can we learn the tremendous 
lesson they have for us. I agree with this but think that 
Mr. Brown has overdone it, just as either side in a court 
trial can dull the sympathies of the jury by trying to pile 
the evidence too high. 

Here, it is also true, we have only one side of the case, 
though the author plainly tries his best to be fair to the 
Singapore censors. But his book gives us a strong notion 
that he is a hard and tenacious fighter for what he considers 
the rights of the press, this to such a degree that I imagine 
more than one of the censors he dealt with might stir our 
sympathies a bit if his own side of the matter could be pre- 
sented. Mr. Brown gives some examples of the specific 
points he argued about sometimes for hours—a changed 
word, or the deletion of words or sentences. From these 
specific accounts I gather a picture of often trying to wear 
the censdrs down through protraction of argument on every 
single point, even the slight ones. And so I didn’t much 
wonder that officers to whom for the most part the censor- 
ing job was a new and irksome one took more than umbrage 
at times. 

Mr. Brown pounds hard enough on the military unpre- 
paredness of Singapore and the Malay Peninsula almost 
to offset his harping on censorship but not quite. A military 
reader will feel that since the faults of censorship probably 
could not have affected the final military result in anv de 


gree, they were only a minor, though indicative, inciden: 
in the whole sad tale. 

Mr. Brown shows a high admiration for the fighting 
spirit of the British. His well-known account of the sinkino 
of the Repulse and the Prince of Wales is profoundly stir 
ring and gains our highest admiration for the British as 
fighters. And so do many other passages. It is only the 
faults of leadership (plus those of censorship over and over 
again) that he attacks in the hope that by so doing he wil 
help in determining that such leadership will never be per 
mitted again in this war. In this, his book is unquestionab) 
a service just as it is in its powerful descriptions of our ow: 
and our Allies’ fighting. It would have been a still greate: 
service with a somewhat better balance. 

The problems of censorship which so concern Mr. Brow: 
are capable of solution in only one way. Both sides, the 
newsman and the military man have got to learn together 
the value of each other’s work in winning the war. Since 
the democracies had to set their censorships up afresh it 
was bound to take some time before the right balance wa: 
struck. And while both are learning, the only safe way 
from the military viewpoint, is to be more rigid in control 
ling news than may actually be necessary. 

The broad lesson is simply that full plans for an effective 
and flexible censorship are a proper part of the plans for war 
of every army and nation, and that a knowledge of how 
these plans will affect their work in war is a proper par 
of the education of every writer and editor of news. | 
think that here in America we have gone far in adjusting 
our war censorship after the hasty planning and develop 
ment made necessary by lack of previous planning, and 
that such further adjustments as may be needed will bx 
arrived at without any serious ruction, the newspapers and 
radio sometimes to the contrary. 


q vy 7 
Principles — and Rules 
THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR. By General Karl von 
Clausewitz. Translated and edited with an introduction 
by Hans W. Gatzke. Harrisburg: Military Service Pub 
lishing Company, 1942. 82 Pages; $1.00. 


This little book in which Karl von Clausewitz, thinker on 
warfare, put down for Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
his former pupil, what Clausewitz considered the essentials 
of warfare, foreshadowed in many places his later and fat 
more extensive work. When he wrote it, it is apparent, he 
had already formed the habit of careful and organized re 
flection upon the elements and problems of war as he 
knew it. Thus it is in some measure a preview of his far 
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vork but essentially just what it purports to be— 
n for a prince. 

ttle book is astonishingly interesting today. The 
tion of it which is definitely dated is the brief 
yn tactics, but this of course has historical interest. 
ader concepts, even as expressed at that time in 
vitz's career, often have application in the kind of 
it is going on today. It seems to me also that this 
randdaddy of military thinkers was here inclined to 
own rules for the conduct of war as well as to discuss 
iples.” I have heard many an instructor insist that war 
doesn't go by rules, but I am inclined to think, especially 
ifter reviewing this piece of early Clausewitz thought, that 
there is room in war for a good many rules so long as they 

sre not considered ironclad ones. 

The Principles of War is also an excellent example of 
clear military writing. Clausewitz does not endeavor to 
mpress his prince with heavy jargon and complicated 
formula. This is one of the classic Germany military writ- 
ngs which Nazi authorities have reissued during the past 
few years. The editor gives a brief life of Clausewitz in his 
ntroduction. 
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They Dare Even To Go There 


FORWARD THE NATION. By Donald Culross Peattie. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 281 Pages; $2.50. 


This is a splendidly written account of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition across the Louisiana Purchase. I would 
compare Forward the Nation with the best of Francis Park- 
man. 

It is stories like this that ought to reach this Army of 
urs in great quantities of copies. For here in living pages 
is one of the early great jobs the Army accomplished. What 
better reading matter is there for the spare time of today’s 
Army—better call it the “off-time”; there isn’t any time to 
spare—than such finely told tales of Army men as this? 

Sometimes Mr. Peattie breaks into his story with words 
about now. In speaking of Thomas Jefferson’s foresight the 
author writes: “. . . Some countries may grow by rapine; 
some may not grow at all and be proud of it; and some 
there are so old they have fallen, decayed, sprung up again 
from ancient root stock. But this one was planted, delib- 
erately, in sod deep enough for a mighty root system. There 
may be dry-rot in some of our branches, but the trunk is 
sound and still growing skyward. 

“When we Americans cease to live for the future, then 
will the heartwood be dead. Jefferson’s America had the 
widest frontier in written history to open; we have got 
through now, all of us, to the Pacific. If we stop there, if we 
rest satished that the fat land and the fine cities we have 
planted are purpose enough for a nation so conceived, so 
dedicated, then we are done, and we deserve to be. 

“If you think we have reached our last frontier, then 
the course of this nation is run. Then we have shown, in 
growing populous and rich, all that there was to us. We 
can begin then to enjoy old age, count our securities, and 
in time fearfully watch them diminish. If all that we have 
got is for ourselves alone, then we are just what angry men 
at home and elsewhere call us. If we are afraid to set forth 
where there is no precedent to smooth the way for us, then 
we are not worthy of the men and women who went where 
there was no path. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By GEN. KARL von CLAUSEWITZ 


Brief summary of warfare by the most-quoted 
writer on war. 


Tank-Fighter Team $1.25 
By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 
(Formerly French Armored Force) 


This is the story of the Battle of France — not 
the story told in glittering generalities but the 
actual experiences of a young French lieutenant 
of an antitank unit. 


The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms in un- 
derstandable terms. 


$5.00 


The Impact of War 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government and 
its military strength. 


$2.50 


Introducing Australia 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows describes the land and 


its people. 


$3.00 


Generals and Generalship $1.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the great British Com- 
mander. 


Remember Pearl Harbor! 
By BLAKE CLARK 


The story of what happened in Hawaii, Decem- 
ber 7. 


$1.25 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry «Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C 


WN 74444 
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STANDARD BOOKS ON WAR 


Modern Battle $2.00 


(Full-sized cloth-bound edition) 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This is a book on today’s war — describing the 
action of small units in a dozen or more battles 
ranging from the campaign in Poland to the ait- 
borne attack on Crete. Plenty of maps. 


Infantry in Battle $3.00 


Now in a new edition, Infantry in Battle is the 
standard book for the study of Infantry tactics. 

The smoke and fog of battle are brushed aside 
to disclose the realities of warfare through the 
use of actual historical examples, described for 
the most part by men who experienced them. 


Warfare $3.00 
By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


This is the fascinating story of war from the 
first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 
Readable . . . accurate. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 
translated from authentic sources. 


American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 
This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 


Snanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 


__ §Volume I: Text 
Two Volumes : ) Volume IT: Mars 


$8.00 the set 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting _Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 


WRwwn’v ae 404 


“But there still rise up, among the many of 
who can perceive shining mountains yet unexpl Y The 
dare even to propose to go there. And you who a 
twenty-nine men who went with Clark and Lewis 
are tough and live in mind as they were in bod 
not hold back, when such captains call us into an 
future.” 
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Home Troubles in an Earlier War 


STORM OVER TIITE LAND. By Carl Sandburg. Ney 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1942. 440 Py 
Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE FIFTH COLUMN 
By George Fort Milton. New York: Vanguard Press 
1942. 364 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


THE HIDDEN CIVIL WAR. By Wood Gray. Ney 
York: Viking Press, 1942. 314 Pages; Index; $3.75 


All three of these books on the Civil War have especial 
importance in these war years. Internal problems have 
arisen in this war as they have during all our wars of the 
past. But perhaps the parallel so far is closer to the period 
of the War Between the States than to any other war 
period. 

Carl Sandburg’s book is an account of the Civil War it 
self from beginning to end, and the author tells us that his 
volume is “carved mainly from the pages of the four-volum 
book, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years.” It is straight-out 
history in Mr. Sandburg’s strong and flowing prose. It 
illustrated with a large number of contemporary phot 
graphs and engravings, many of them from the Brady col 
lection. 

Storm Over the Land is a smooth job of trimming dow: 
the bigger work to a single volume. From it we get a force 
ful picture of the ramified worries and sometimes seemingly 


impossible national puzzles that arose from 61 to ’65. And 


towering above them all, the great Commander-in-Chief 
in the White House. 

3ut the books of Mr. Milton and Professor Gray are, t 
my mind, of more acute interest at present than this pr 
file of the war itself. For they deal with the movements 
open and secret, within the North to hamper and even t 
defeat the war effort. Mr. Milton shows this side of the 
Civil War somewhat from the central viewpoint of the 
covernment. True, he devotes whole chapters to such prin 
cipal characters as Vallandingham and Morton, and th 
spy Stidger. But we see their activities and those of the 
Copverheads in general to a considerable extent fron 
Washington and from the effect of their activities upon the 
central government. 

Thus Mr. Milton explains early in his book the coun 
measures set up to cain information about traitorous act 
ties and to deal with them. chiefly the Secret Service. \\ 
see the action of the chief political figures and the fin 
firmness of action by the United States authorities 

Abrahem Lincoln and the Fifth Column is well up 
the standard of Mr. Milton’s historical writings of the pest 
He writes of history with a touch in his forceful editor 
style that often brings the events of which he tells 
sharpest outline. 

Professor Gray’s The Hidden Civil War tells the ‘ 
nerhead storv in a different way. With immense rese! 
hehind him, he takes us right out among the peopl 
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\liddlc Western states and shows us why and how the 
e movements arose in a time of most serious na- 
ss. He takes us out there and keeps us there and 
ost judiciously and interestingly from the local 
material—newspapers, speeches, pamphlets, let- 

that we can see very clearly indeed what happened. 

Thus gives us historical writing of the most conscienti 

ective, and unbiased type. And in this book too, as 

the others, there isn't a single stodgy paragraph. Pro 
fessor Gray has kept well away from the deadly historian’s 
tvle which so much historical research has been pre 
ented. This is something of a feat considering that his 
footnote references sometimes run six and seven to the 
page. | he footnotes, however, are all collected at the back 

The Hidden Civil War where the scholar can find 
them, and they do not affect in the least the clear and ex 
cellent substance of the writing. 

f these three valuable works, I like Professor Grav’s 
best for its immediate applicability and striking parallels, 
though all three are fine reading and the three taken to 
gether give us a thorough review of a past period of Ameri 
n history which is perhaps most important to us now 
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A Future with a Backbone 


\ DEMOCRATIC MANIFESTO. By Emery Reves. New 
York: Random House, 1942. 144 Pages; $1.50. 


So many books have been appearing about the future of 
\merica and the world which barely nod to the question 
of armed force in that future world, that it is a pleasure to 
come across a strong statement such as this in which the 
author has the sense to see there cannot be a world of the 
future reasonable for men without armed strength to keep 
it so. | am not sure that I agree with some of Mr. Reves’s 
flatly stated opinions, but he does approach the problem 
with more common sense than most. 

In his manifesto this author tries to examine briefly 
those elementary principles on which our social life is 
built.” This, he believes, we must all do if we are to get 
anywhere. There is, he thinks, no truly democratic order 
to defend, but a democratic world order to create. In gen- 
eral, he expresses limitations which must be placed upon 
these principles. For example, in speaking of freedom, he 
thinks there must be freedom to do everything but com 
bat freedom. “Freedom of the press,” he writes, “cannot 
mean freedom of the press for publications which seek to 
suppress freedom of the press.” Likewise, he thinks, a man 
has a right to say anything except that he is against freedom 
f speech. He believes we must find some other basis for 
world operations than “the arbitrary classification of man 
kind into races or nationalities which remain the basis of 
sovereign states.” There must be “national sovereignties for 
ll national matters, and international sovereignty for all 

\ternational matters. E 
[he author defines peace as law, and thinks that “equal 
W ithout Jaw has no sense and no moral justification 
whatsoever.” Here he means that nations must be made 

jual before an international law which can be enforced. 
He divides wars into the legal and illegal, the legal wars 
heine these fought to prevent illegal warfare. He calls for 
Declaration of Interdependence” as the new Magna 
1 of humanity. “might is 
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He thinks that the only way 
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The Guilt of the German Army 
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BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
$2.75 


By HOWARD K. SMITH 


The best piece of reporting on the Nazis since 
Berlin Diary. 


$3.50 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A study of a great military leader of World 
War I by a great leader of the present war. 





$3.50 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


A concise one-volume account of the American 
Civil War. 


Modern Military Dictionary 
with Slang Terms $2.00 
By COLONEL MAX B. GARBER and 
COLONEL P. S. BOND 


The only available modern military dictionary 
of its size. 


Civilian Defense of the United States $2.50 
By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task that 
is closely related to military operations. 


Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 
By CAPT. H. A. DeWEERD 


The former editor of Military Affairs writes 
short biographies of twelve leaders. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting .Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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THE GLOBAL ASPECTS OF WAR 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and 
communications of this war. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 
Blueprint of Total War 


This book tells what the best German military 
writers thought about war just before the Second 
World War began. 


Armies on Wheels $2.50 
By MAJOR S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war by a foremost 
military thinker. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war 
in fluent language. 


$1.25 


Geopolitics: The Struggle for 
Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Global Warfare 


By EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER and 
MARTHA RAJCHMAN 


An atlas of world strategy. 


$2.75 


$1.00 


German Psychological Warfare $3.00 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s uses of psy- 
chology. 


America’s Strategy in W orld Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 
involving the geography of international poli- 
tics, trade and armed strength. 


Strategy for Victory $1.75 
By HANSON BALDWIN 


The military critic of The New York Times 
ably sizes up the war. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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right” can be defeated is through the use of “rig!): ha: 
on might.” 

We have never had peace on earth yet, this writ 
[t will start, he believes, “on the day when for the 
a group of nations will wage war, based on previously , 
cepted principles, against a violator of internationa] |ay 
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Janes—Guides to Ships and Planes 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1941. Edited by Francis 
McMurtrie. New York: Macmillan Company, 1942 
529 Pages; Illustrated; $19.00. 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT, 1941. Com 
piled and Edited by Leonard Bridgman. New Yor 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Illustrated; $19.00. 


Both of the Jane books have been standard referenc 
for a number of years. As war came on they greatly j: 
creased in usefulness, but naturally they could only cot 
tain the information on the new ships and planes that wa 
considered releasable by each government. 

The books, if you haven’t ever happened to see them 
are fine over-size volumes with hundreds of photographs 
and drawings, in the one book showing the sleek, shar 
outlines of the ships of war of all navies, and in the othe: 
the fighting planes the world around. 

The books are crammed with data, too—size, weight 
speeds, power, armament, armor, crews and other facts th 
experts need to make their comparisons easier. The data is 
not so complete for the newer models as for the older, but 
even for these all the less confidential dope is given. A 
ship is so big that its size can’t be kept hidden long, though 
of course deception can be practiced concerning specifi 
identities and numbers of a given type. Planes stay in 
general secret only till the first one of the new type is shor 
down within enemy territory. So the 1941 Janes, both of 
them, have new material in them, released for publication 
by the censors of Great Britain where the original edition: 
are published. 

These American reproductions are not quite the equal 
in printing of volumes of former years. But no doubt ther 
were difficulties of reproduction this time, owing to wartime 
conditions in England, which were unavoidable. However 
the details are plain in all of the illustrations and the same 
high quality of editing and layout is the evident in thew 


as in earlier editions. 
_——_ of 
Twenty-One Dinners — Some for Soldiers 


VAN LOON’S LIVES. By Hendrik Willem van Loon 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1942. 886 Pages; Illus 
trated; $3.95. 


I am an admirer of Mr. van Loon’s writings, despite th 
fact that he sometimes takes liberties with history. | was 
therefore almost sure to like this book immensely, and | ¢ 

At the little town of Veere, in Holland, where the author 
and his wife decided to settle down after living for man 
years in the United States, Mr. van Loon and his clos 
friend Frits managed to make some extraordinary arrang 
ments for a series of dinners with a number of the mos 
famous characters of history. There were twenty-one din 
ners in all. Erasmus, who is the first guest, stays on in the 
townhall of Veere to attend all the other dinners, in the 
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course of which Close Friend Frits and the author succeed 
for the most part in pairing off their famous guests for the 
successive dinners so that the conversation is of the highest 
order. 

There are some soldiers who attend these different 
Jinners, notably William the Silent, George Washington, 
Napoleon, Peter the Great, and Charles XII of Sweden. 
William the Silent and George Washington get along very 
amicably. Napoleon gives a monologue on his career and 
Peter the Great and Charles XII work up a good argument. 

In each chapter there is a brief and informal biography 
f the cuests who are to attend the next dinner. These are 
noted down for the benefit of Frits, who is a bit rusty on his 

but they are quite a help to the reader too. There 
must also be about a hundred of Mr. van Loon’s own draw- 
ngs which makes his latest book double fun from begin 
ning to end. 
re" 2 


The Minds of Nazi Leaders 


MEN OF CHAOS. By Hermann Rauschning. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1942. 341 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


The author of Voice of Destruction tells in this new book 
f his conversations a few years back with many important 
figures of Nazi Germany. He has grouped these figures into 
five categories, and the last one with which he deals he 
lists as “Old Generals and Young Officer Adventurers.” In 
this part there is a chapter on Brauchitsch, Blomberg, 
Fritsch, and a number of less well known German officers. 

He quotes one officer as saying, “The future German 
strategy will consist of separate assaults, explosive assaults, 
with shorter or longer pauses in between them. War will 
no longer be a continuous process.” He quotes Blomberg as 
saving that the objective is “whatever we can get.” Another 
oficer told him, “Not a soul among us ever dreams of 
world hegemony; we are too sober-minded. Put any member 
of the French General Staff in our situation, and he will 
irrive at the same ideas! Defensive through offensive opera- 
tions! . . . A war on two fronts absolutely required a 
swift decision on one front, to enable us to hold out on the 
other.” 

Rauschning himself goes on to say that “Schlieffen 
would have refused to launch an offensive against Russia. 
He would have occupied strategic key positions and allowed 
the Russians to attack. . . .” The author also speaks of a 
high officer who told him once in the early days of the 
Nazis, that “the task of the moment for the military leaders 
was the assimilation of the operative ideas and the revo- 
lutionary tactics of the Soviet Union. . . .” and that it was 
“not so important to have original ideas as to turn new 
ideas from anywhere to good account.” 

Other parts of the book are equally interesting in the 
light they throw on the thoughts of enemy leaders. 


Sat, Se 
Able War Analysis 


THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. By Max Werner. New York: 
Viking Press, 1942. 360 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


About half of this book is on the great sector of Russia, 
upon which the author has made much intelligent com- 
ment in his writings from week to week. Here he has 
drawn heavily upon German and Russian newspapers and 
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Leadership for American 
Army Leaders $1.00 
By COL. E. L. MUNSON, JR. 


The everyday problems of leaders in our Army 
are discussed from a modern point of view. 


Sound Off! $3.5 
This is a new edition of Army songs. Every 
company or equivalent unit should have a copy 


The FOURTH Horseman $1.00 
By LT. COL. J. H. DOHERTY 


Finance Department 
This book on life and death will enable every 
soldier to put his affairs in the best of shape be- 
fore leaving for battle. 


Signposts of Experience $2.75 
By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of 
Field Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indispensa- 
ble for an understanding of rearmament and 
personnel expansion. 


Gas Warfare 
By BRIG. GEN. ALDEN H. WAITT 


The military uses of chemicals and methods of 
protection against them are ably presented by 
General Waitt. A portion of this book appeared 
in The Infantry Journal. 


Attack $2.50 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE 
Czech Army 
Here’s the clearest detailed exposition yet of 
Nazi offensive warfare. An absorbing study of 
modern war. Every commander should read it 
Published in Britain as Blitzkrieg. 
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Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 


By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 
Every member of a military court needs this plain, 


understandable guide. It’s free of legal terminology. 


$1.00 
>DPPPIPIPIPIDICKEKEKEKEEEKEECERK 


Orders 


The how and why of the preparation of orders, 


memorandums, circulars, and bulletins are described 
in this new book. A must for every adjutant and 
sergeant major. 


50¢ 
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The Soldier and the Law 


By LT. COL. J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 


This complete guide for all military court and 


board members is of value to adjutants, sergeants 
major and clerks. 


$1.50 
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Binders 
for Field and Technical Manuals 


$1.50 


(10% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f.o.b. Washington) 
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The Infantry -Association’s 
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Washington, D. C. 
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magazines for his source material, and it is ¢] 
pears to me, that has proved to be the autho: 
limitation. For sound military reasons, and prob 
times for unsound ones, the press dispatches { , 
countries have contained distortions. Some of 
tectable and some is not. Much of it can be ba! 

side against the other thus to arrive at approxima sail 
This last is the method Mr. Werner uses for the most par 
but he has a tendency at times to quote without mi 


Nazi newspaper stories with contents favorable to thy 
ticular point he is making. ; 
At the same time, The Great Offensive shows a clea 
grasp of the strategy of the two great armies and the x 
count of their vast campaigns will not be improved upo 


until an equally able writer can approach them on the | 
of fuller and more accurate source materials. 

The parts of the book dealing with other sectors of th 
global struggle are equally well handled, though the Soviet 
German war, to which Mr. Werner has devoted nearly half 
his book, will be the most interesting part of it to the mil 
tary reader 

’ 1 1 
Suggestions for Modernization 
THE RIDDLE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 8, 

Robert Bendiner. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 194? 

231 Pages; Index; $2.00. 

This is a thoughtful study of what the author believe: 
are the weaknesses of the State Department and its method: 
of operation. He is fair in his criticism and suggests 1 
housecleaning on a general scale or any other rigid meas 
ures for change. Some cutting out of deadwood, better ap 
propriations, a foreign-service training school, prohibitior 
by law of appointment to diplomatic posts to men who hav 
given large sums to political parties, and an investigat 
into ways of building a more effective contact betwee: 
Congress and the Department, are Mr. Bendiner's mait 
recommendations for improvement. He suggests also that 
citizens in general lobby toward gaining these measures 

It has often seemed to me that diplomatic methods ir 
general—not merely our own—lag farther behind the times 
in ponderousness and complication than those of any other 
activity of government. The elaborate traditional manner 
in which nations exchange ideas through their ambassador 
seems thoroughly out of place in a world where thing 
happen as fast as they do in ours. I agree with Mr. Ber 
diner in feeling that the one way to get much done ir 
modernizing our own diplomatic agencies is for people ir 
general to insist upon it 


1 1 1 
Best Book on Friendly Brazil 


BRAZIL UNDER VARGAS. By Karl Loewenstein. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 381 Pages 
Index; $2.75. 


This, it seems to me, is the book to read on Brazil if you 
have only time for one book. Mr. Loewenstein wrote : 


book about two years ago called Hitler's Germany which is 


still one of the best existing examinations into the working: 


of the Nazi government. Here he uses the same keen powers 


of analysis on a friendly nation and gives us an impartial 
view of the great republic to the south. He finds much that 
is favorable, but presents all his findings in an unbias 
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fully stated manner. The very way in which he 
gives indication of the probable accuracy of what 












You finish Brazil Under Vargas with increased respect 
tion that has far more reason for pride in accom- 
ishment than many of us have discovered. The story of 
liberal development and political growth is one that 


very American who values our own institutions will appre- 






iate 

\Mr. Loewenstein has a facility for explaining most clearly 
how a country operates politically, and this without wordi- 
| hope he can present more nations to us in the future. 
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The Argentine Nation 


\RGENTINA: THE LIFE STORY OF A NATION. 
By John W. White. New York: Viking Press, 1942. 366 
Paves; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. 








[his is a friendly and very complete and readable de 

cription of Argentina and its history. There has been a 

ail for such a book, one that would not only give us a 
iescriptive history but go, as Mr. White's does, into the 

ry of the rele ationship between Argentina and our coun- 
ry in considerable detail. 

Mr. White is convinced that the Argentine Republic 
vill become a great nation, and that “it behooves the 
United States, government and people, to regain Argen- 
tina's confidence and friendship, remembering that nations 
love one another only when it is mutually profitable for 










them to do so. 
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Helpful to Wives 
SO YOUR HUSBAND'S GONE TO WAR! By Ethel 
Gorham. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
1942. 223 Pages; $2.00. 











[here is much sy mpathetically presented information in 
So Your Husband's Gone to War, especially for the woman 
f some intelligence. There is advice about war-time jobs 
both for wages and for the satisfaction of doing something. 
[here is advice about the wrong kind of wartime friends, 
both male and female, and a lot more, including helpful 
hapters on what to tell the children about your absent 
soldier-husband, food in wartime, rank in the armed forces, 
ind the kind of letters that help absent husbands most in 
times like these. Nearly everything in the book is sensible 
if sometimes chatty, and there are a number of things that 
show a deep understanding of human nature on the author's 
part 

It's a mighty good book for the absent husband to send 
tome to his wife, an understanding and helpful gift. 
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The Soviet Leader 


STALIN. By Emil Ludwig. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1942. 248 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


\ forceful picture of the Soviet leader. The author shows 
ill sides of the man just as he shows all sides of Russia. 
Some things he admires; some things he deplores. Much 
that he writes is based on first-hand knowledge. He feels 
that “The American and the Russian of today are very 
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The Background of Our War 


This material is from the Army Orientation 
Courses. Splendid maps. Unbiased text. 


$2.00 


Army Talk $2.00 


By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


There are hours of pleasurable reading in this 


familiar dictionary of soldier speech. Every sol- 
dier will enjoy thumbing through it. 
The Army Wife $2.50 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate young 
and old. New Edition. 
The Army Woman’s Handbook $1.25 


By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 
A book that will be of real help to the women 
of your family through the trying days ahead 


Insignia of the Services $1.50 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully-illustrated work on the insignia of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs in your 
dayroom library. 


Annapolis: Gangway to the Quarterdeck 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
The Story of the Naval Academy. 


West Point: Moulder of Men 
By MAJOR WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail 


$3.00 each 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 
The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 
My War WITH THE UNITED States. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 
THE Goon Eartu. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese. 
Dro. Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist written in 
the vein of Rabelais. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable sol- 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 
THE RED BADGE OF CouraGe. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MuskeTEeERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STorIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sportswriter’s stories that never have a dull 
moment. 
Mopsy Dick. By Herman Melville. 
An exciting story of a whale. An American classic. 
TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full 
story of Waterloo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 
THE Most PoPpuLaR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER SCOTT. 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 
THe Forty Days or Musa Dacu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fight- 
ing classic. 
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similar; both have an admiration for speed and s 
an aversion to war. Both believe in numbers, per 
polls. Both standardize life and love. Both prefer move 
ment to rest and do not look for privacy. But they diff., 
definitely from the angle of money.” 
The author goes on to point out that the two « 
which exist at such a great distance are complemen 
one respect, “everything lacked by one country for wa, 
purposes is owned by the other.” The author thinks tha; 
Russia has patterned greatly on the United States, ang 
quotes Stalin’s words to that effect. He also endeavors 
explain the impersonal attitude which permitted th killing 
off of large numbers of the enemies of the state. On th. 
whole, the book gives a very clear idea of its subject 
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' # 1 
A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO NAVAL STRATEGY. 8; 


Bernard Brodie. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Un 
versity Press, 1942. 291 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


There appears to be a sincere and conscientiously fi 
lowed out desire on the part of this author to help the 
American layman grasp more clearly the uses of his Navy 
Mr. Brodie’s chapter on the airplane vs. the battleship ha: 
some sensible reasoning in it. I think he is on somewhat 
weak ground in discussing what he thinks are the futur 
limitations of the bombing airplane, and that he does noi 
say enough about the probable limitations on the accuracy 
of bombing both of present and the future. 

At the same time his logistics discussion appears sound 
and he does a good job of taking apart some of the Seversky 
figures on future bombloads. I would also like to have seen 
more discussion of the possibilities of the maximum possible 
antiaircraft defense of large ships. If some recent naval-air 
battles are any indication, it will indeed be a costly process 
to tackle from the air any ship studded with all the guns for 
which space can be found. 
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Somewhat Behind the Times 


HOW WARS ARE FOUGHT. By Captain J. E. A 
Whitman. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942 
120 Pages; Illustrated; $1.75. 


The author endeavors here to explain in a brief space 
the general principles of warfare. What he has to say is 
clearly said, but insufficient. There simply isn’t enough of 
modern warfare in the book to give it value to the man who 
wants to understand the war that is going on today. 

The chapters on “Strategy, Logistics, Interior and Ex 
terior Lines,” and some others, contain brief examples in 
explanation from wars of the past. But most of these end 
with examples from wars of the past and not from the wat 
of the present. Also, what there is of the present war does 
not go beyond 1940, and there is hardly a mention of the 
Russian Army in the book. 

This material on the present war, even as far as it goes 
is inadequate. Captain Whitman’s picture of the blitz 
tactics in France lacks accuracy to a considerable degree 
It seems probable that this book was first issued in England 
some time ago: that some new material was added at the 
end of it in 1940; and that after a time lag involving the 
best part of 1941 and 1942, the book was reissued in the 
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Inited States. This schedule is of course only a guess on 
my part, but the general make-up of the book indicates 
those stages. 

Books on warfare—especially in this war—get stale speed- 
ly, and when revision is done it has to be revision from 
beginning to end to give the book current value, except 
hat a book devoted mainly to general principles does have 
ame value to the reader of considerable background who 
-an himself see the application of past military matters to 
the present. How Wars are Fought is therefore a book 
from which the studious military reader of experience may 
gain some profit, but not the new military man or the non- 
military man who wants a clear explanation of the war 
that is going on around him. 


7 7 g 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THE LAND. Introduction 
by the Honorable Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; Illustrated by 
Charles Child. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 242 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


[hese twenty-eight essays by leading American writers, 
bout as many of the leading citizens our country has pro 
duced, come most of them from the pens of writers who 
have written at length about these same public characters. 
For example, the nine-page essay on Robert E. Lee is by 
Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, that on George Washing- 
ton is by Rupert Hughes, and that on Abraham Lincoln by 
Carl Sandburg, and Marquis James writes about Andrew 
lackson. Naturally also it is Stephen Vincent Benét who 
writes about Daniel Webster. Some of them are good going, 
but it’s my notion that the rigid length limitation puts too 
many of our famous people into one book for enough to be 
said about any of them. This doesn’t take away from the 
fact that there is good writing and reading here for every 
soldier in uniform. 


7 sf 7 


YEAR OF THE WILD BOAR: AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN IN JAPAN. By Helen Mears. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. 346 Pages; $2.75. 


Miss Mears spent a year in Japan studying as close- 
hand as it is possible for an Occidental, the common, 
garden-variety of Japanese. It is to her credit that she con- 
fines herself to what she saw :nd to what was told to her 
by Japanese friends. There has been quiet praise for this 
book by other reviewers and deservedly so. For in it we can 


} see how the mythology of mediaeval Japan mixed with 


twentieth century modernism has created a confused na- 
tion, well capable of the deceits and atrocities that are in 


the record of history. —J. B.S. 
f 1 t 


GOETHALS AND THE PANAMA CANAL. By How- 
ard Fast. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1942. 230 
Pages; Index; $2.50. 


This Junior Literary Guild selection tells in heroic 
terms the story of General George Washington Goethals 
and the buildir of the Panama Canal. The illustrations 
are helpful and should add a great deal to the understand- 
ing of the youthful reader. —J. B.S. 
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There are several new official manuals of special interest on The Journat’s 
booklist this month. Three of these are in the 17- series of the Armored Force Field 
Manuals. FM 17-22 (10c) deals with the Reconnaissance Battalion; FM 17-32 
(15c) covers the Tank Company, light and medium; and FM 17-63 (10c) covers 
the Service of the 105mm Howitzer, Self-propelled. 


The general tactics of chemical warfare is now available in FM 3-5 (20c), and 


TM 3-325 (10c) covers the Livens Projector M1, used by the Chemical War- 
fare Service. 





The official edition of Soldier’s Handbook, FM 21-100 (35c) is again avail 
able and so is the INFANTRY JouRNAL’s reprint with additional material, at 25c. 
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Rifle Co., Rifle Regiment 

Ha. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm. ........ 
Service Co. & Regtl. Medical Det. .... 
AT Company, Rifle Regt. ........... 
The Rifle Regiment 

Cal. .50 MG, Water-cooled, Matériel. . 
Caliber .22 Rifle 
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Cal. .30 MG & .22 Trainer 
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US Carbine, Caliber .30 
Springfield Rifle 

Autorifle with bipod 
Autorifie, without bipod 
Bayonet 

Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45 
Colt & S&W Pistols, Cal. .45 
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Cal. .30 MG, HB, M1919A4 (in 
Combat Vehicles) 
Cal. .30 MG, M1917 
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Elementary Physics for Trainees .. 
The Weather Observer 
Theory of Ballooning 
Hydrogen 
Airship Aerodynamics 
Aerostatics 
Aircraft Engines 
Aircraft Engine Operation & Test... 
Airplare Structures 
Hydraulic Systems 
Propellers 
Aircraft Instruments 
Airplane Inspection Guide 
Aircraft Hardware 
Parachutes, Fabrics, Clothing 
Instrument Flying Training 
Radiotelephone Procedure 
Aircraft Radio Shop Practice 
AAF Publications & Forms 
Physical Fitness for Flying 
Mathematics for Trainees 
Caliber .50 Aircraft MG 
20mm Aircraft Gun 
37mm Aireraft Gun 


Bomb Trailer M5 


Armored Force 


Armored Force Drill 

Armored Force Tactics 

Combat Practice Firing 
Reconnaissance Battalion 

8i1mm Mortar Squad & Platoon 

Tank Company, Light & Medium .... 
Service of 105mm Howitzer, SP .... 


Cavalry 


Horse Cavalry 
Mechanized Cavalry 
Employment of Cavalry 
The Horseshoer 


Chemical Warfare 


Livens Projector M1 


Coast Artillery 


Seacoast Arty. Gunnery 
Seacoast Arty. Fire Control 
Seacoast Arty. Formations 
Service of 155mm Gun 

Service of 14-in. Ry. Gun 
Service of 12-in. Ry. Gun 
Service of 12-in. Fixed Mortar 
Service of 12-in. Barbette Gun 
Service of 10-in. Disap. Gun 
Service of 6-in. Disap. Gun 
Service of 6-in. Barbette Gun 
12-in. & 14-in. Disap. Guns 
Service of 16-in. Gun & How. ........ 
Service of 3-in. RF Gun 
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AA Organization & Tactics 

AA Searchlight Control 

AA Auto Weapons Fire C ontrol_ 
AA Searchlight Personnel 
Barrage Balloon Personnel 


155mm Gun Matériel M1 

75mm Gun & Carriage M1897 
75mm Howitzer Matériel 

155mm Gun & Carriage M1 & M1 Al. 
Plotting Boards for FA 
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6-20 
6-40 
6-50 
6-55 
6-56 
6-60 
6-65 
6-70 
6-75 
6-80 
6-85 
6-90 
6-91 
6-95 
6-110 
6-125 
6-130 
6-200 
6-210 
6-215 
6-229 
6-225 
6-600 
6-605 
9-305 
9-315 
9-345 


AA Inspections & Matériel ... 
Service of 3-in. AA Gun ..... 
Service of 104mm AA Gun 
Service of AA MG 
Service of 37mm AA Gun 
Service of 40mm AA Gun 
Examination for Gunners 
CA Ammunition 
Oriertation 
CA Target Practice 
Meteorolegy for CA .. 
Care o Seacoast Matériel 
| &2 _csunnet ‘rs: Fixed CA 
Fixed CA .... 
yo Mobile CA 
— rs: Mobile CA 
Gunners: AA Gun 
Gunners: Searchlight 
xnert Gunners errr 
AA Gun Matériel 
2-in. Mortar M1912 Matériel 
3-inch AA Gun Matériel 
) Plotting Boards for C A 


Battery Commander’s Telesc ope 


Engineers 
Eng. Troops & Operations 
Communications, Construction 
Topographic Drafting 
Surveying 
Surveving Tables 
Steel Treadway Bridges ... 
Military Railwavs & Ws: aterways 
Railway Operating Battalion 
Railway Shon Battalion ry 
Engineer Soldier’s Handbook 


Field Artillery 


FA Organization & Drill 
FA Tactics & Technique 
Firing 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 


of 75mm Gun M1897 

of 75mm Gun M2 

of 75mm Gun M2A8 .... 
of 75mm Gun M1916 

of 75mm Gun M1917A1 
of 75mm Howitzer 

of 105mm Howitzer M2. 
of 155mm Howitzer M1918 
of 155mm Gun M1918 .... 
of 155mm Gun M1 

Service of 8-in. Howitzer M1 
Service of 240mm Howitzer M1918 
Pack Artillery 

Examination for Gunners 

FA Reference Data . 

FA Survey 

FA Fire & Air Observation 
Abbreviated Firing Tables 

FA Fire Control Instruments .... 
FA Trainer 

FA Replacement Centers 
Training Standards for FA 

75mm Gun Matériel M1897 

75mm Gun & Carriage M1917 
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Medical 


Mobile Medical Units ‘ah 
Medical Service of Field Units .... 
Corps & Army Medical Service .... 
Transnortation of Sick and Wounded. 
Field Sanitation 
Medical Records 
Medical Reference 
Guides to Therapy .. 
Medical Soldier’s Handbook 

Dental Technicians 

Laboratory Technicians 

Pharmacy Technicians 

X-Ray Technicians ; 

General & Station Hospit: ils 

Military X-Rays 

Treatment of Gas Casualties . 

Fve, Ear. Nose Throat in Aviation 
The Heart in Aviation Medicine 
Physio'ogy in Aviacion Medicine ; 
Psychology in Aviation Medicine.... 
Neuropsychiatry in Av. Medicine 
Veterinary Administration 

Hospital Diets 


Ordnance 


Ordnance Onverations & Supply 
Ordnance Field Maintenance 
Ordrance Ammunition Battalion 
Ordnance Company, Depot 


Quartermaster 


QMC in Theater of Operations 
Commissary Operation 
Utilities 

Inspection of Textiles 

Inspec of Teather 
Inspection of Shoes 

Storage & Issue 

Laundry Batta'ions & Comnanies .... 
Rail Transportation in Z/I 
Water Transportation 
Remount Breeding Service 
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Graves Registration 
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Signal Corps 


ector, Signal, Ground M4 
al Corps: General 
gnal Corps in Cav. Division 
gn: al Corps in Armored Units 
Corps. Armv, GHQ Sigral Units 
Telephone Central Set TC-4 
Wire Chief’s Testing Cabinet 
tee] Units RL 26 & 25- 
Test Sots FE 65 & 65-A 
Reel Unit RL 31 
Storage Batteries 
Snottine Set PH-32-B 
Shop Work 
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Tank Destroyers 
Organization & Tactics of TD Units 
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